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CORRECT JEWELRY FOR 
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With the opening oO! the social season and the beginning of the 
S . ] 
| t 


er activities, the fastidious man will be interested in securing 
for himself the correct accessories for 


al] ae : 
all OCCASIONS. 


~ 


The Wanamaker Jewelry Store makes 
an especial point of jewelry for men, and 


i 





the collection is one which will appeal 
ie ea par 


ei -] y +] ? ¢ ¥ ¢ 
cularly to the man of good taste. 


= M-738 Three mother-of-pearl studs, 


ith p edge S.! 

Cull Duttons, ¢ ¢ LU 
Cuff buttons, platinum edge 17 

ie "Tk 1 1 } { 
M-739. Three mother-of-pearl studs $4 


Cutt buttons 6.7 
Three studs with gold edge 
Three studs with platinum edge 8.0 
Cuff links with gold edge . 8.2 
Cuff links with platinum edge l 


M-74 set of tour vest Duttons, 
} raid log ’ 
with gold edge. D/O! 


with platinum edge 14 


M-741 Three studs with gold cente! $3.7 
with platinum center 9.7 
Cuff links, gold center 3.0) 
Cuff links, platinum cente1 5 
M-74 Three studs, sapp! ire center! 
with gold edge $8.0 
with platinum edge 5 
Cuff buttons, in gold 17 
Cuff buttons, in platinum 26.0 
Four vest buttons, in gold 18 


Four vest buttons, in platinur 


In connection with these, there are full- 


dress chains, gold cigar cutters, pocket 
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knives, match boxes, belt buckles and | 
: ae ae cigarette cases. 
JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 


The Painted Scene Loot 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 
Author of The Real Adventure 


iaiie ______ ADVERTISING SECTION _ 














The ingenious story gallops 
Mr. Webster knows the stage 


along at a swift pace, with plenty 


girl < ~picts her as she has : :; oe 
girl and depicts her as she has of surprises and plenty of inci- 


not been shown before—not as a dent. Altogether, those desirous 
a oo angel, but a real of reading an ‘entertaining and 
human being, and all the more eR FR a eT 
interesting for being true to life. be wise to turn their attention to 
Mr. Roche’s tale of Loot.—N. Y. 


Times. 


The book is as fine an effort as 
the author’s The Real Adventure. 





sean strate $1.50 net. $1 95 
Haney Kevewau. Illustrated. 12mo. $1. net Artuur S. Rocue 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Trufflers Other People’s Business 


By SAMUEL MERWIN By HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH 

Author of The Honey Bee 

A story of the New York Latin There seems nothing of the 
quarter bachelor girls and bach- 
elor men who seek only the 
“truffles,” the delicacies and 


fictitious or the imaginary in this 
story. The heroine is as much 
alive as one’s next door neighbor 
pleasures of the sober game of and far better known. She is the 
life, yet must find that life is a 
discipline after all. The Trufflers 
is a notable book. 


trouble-mender of the village, a 
deputy to Providence in the kind- 
ly overruling of the tangled lives 
of her friends. 





12mo. Illustrated. 


$1.35. 12 mo. $1.25 net. Hargiet Luss 


SAMUEL MERWIN SMITH 


A Strong Man’s House Prudence Says So 


By FRANCIS NEILSON By ETHEL HUESTON 


Author of The Butterfly on the Wheel Author of Prudence of the Parsonage 


A novel of the Great War, not 
of the battle front, but of the 
men and women at home. 


Prudence of the Parsonage has 
taken her joyful place with the 
Mr. Neilson is a_ successful a> “gh saieaiedbenaiaas 
dramatist and a bold and radical 
thinker. He has been the leader 
of the Land Tax Group in the 
English Parliament. 


To these homes and many 
other firesides Prudence Says 


So will come as a boon that light- 





ens burdens and scatters cheer. 





. ae ys 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
Francis NEILSON 12mo. $1.50 net. 


Etuet Hveston 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
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Fiction 

Adventures in Thrift. By Anna Steese 
Richardson. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Little stories about the way women 
save and how they manage to make much 
out of little. Full of enjoyment as 
fiction, and practical as suggestions for 
real life use. 


Bird House Man, The. By Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Doubleday, Page Co. 

The author of “The Idyl of Twin Fires” 
now writes a most pleasing piece of quict 
fiction. It is chiefly character study, the 
subject being a quaint maker of: bird- 
houses, who plays Cupid to lovers and is 


a friend of the birds and the flowers after | 


the manner of a true poet. 





Fortier Jones 
Author of With Serbia Into Exile 


Cruise of the Jasper B., The. By Don 
Marquis. D. Appleton & Co. 

A rather involved and somewhat out- 
landish tale, rather unusual for its humor 
and most diverting in its situations. 


Frey and His Wife. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. Robert M. McBride & Co. 

A Norse tale by this clever English 
novelist who has made capital out of the 
old sagas to write novels of deep dra- 
matic and emotional interest. The pres- 
ent book is a wonderfully fine bit of fic- 
tion. 
tion. Writing, done in Mr. Hewlett’s 
most graceful manner. 





__ADVERTISING SECTION 


RICHARD 
ICHARD 


HUGHES MEARNS 








Now and then comes the unusual novel 
that sets you wondering why you never 
heard of the author before. This is that 
kind. Readers of “Richard Richard” are 
going to havea rare pleasure.in “‘discov- 
ering’ Mr. Mearns. 


It concerns a man who cared not for wealth, nor work, nor woman. 
But he learned to care for one of these, and found he could not 
escape the others. 


Until Richard met Jerry Wells, a very modern young woman, he 
held to a selfish philosophy. How he threw it off and took his place 
in the world’s work is a big part of the book. It’s well told, with 
delightful flings at moss-grown notions, and many a laughing com- 
ment on American life. Folks will find themselves quoting it 
before long. Illustrated by Boyer. Price, $1.35 net. 


CAP’N GID 


By ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 


As a “‘type’’ Cap'n Gid is part and parcel of the quaint New England 


_ everybody loves. But the Cap’n refuses to conform to “‘type’’ in 


many ways—and that’s what makes him so enjoyable. 


Cap'n Gid is a retired skipper sojourning in a city boarding house. 
He is not so young—nor yet too old to fall in love—and this story 


_ of his romance is filled with the cheer of life that keeps your eyes 


glistening as you read. And there's just a gulp o’ sadness here and 
there to make it a better book. Illustrated and decorated by Boyer. 
Price, $1.00 net. , 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





| Hausfrau Rampant, The By E. V. 
. e | Lucas. George H. Doran Company. 

From LIPPINCOTT S List This is a translation, a condensation 

of the famous German letters “The Buch- 

holz Family,” a German classic of the 


| 70’s by Dr. Julius Stinde, reminiscent of 
| Dickens and not unlike the popular 














By the Author of “Betty’s Virginia Christmas” 


ee 





JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
PICTURES OF THE 


WONDER OF WorK 


Profusely illustrated. 
Net, $2.00. 


Mr. Pennell is notably a mod- 
ern, and has found art in one 
)f the greatest phases of mod- 
ern achievement—the Won- 
der of Work—the building of 
giant ships, railway stations, 
and the modern skyscraper; 
giant manufacturing, marble 
quarrying;  oil-wells and 
wharves—all the great work 
which man sets his hand to 
do. Not only in America has 
these things, but 
all over the continent of Eu- 
rope, and has drawn them as 
no one else can draw them. 
In crisp, wonderful and in- 
spiring touches of introduc- 
tion to each picture as illu- 
minating as the p-ctures 
themselves, Mr. Pennell 
writes of what he has seen. 


he drawn 


NOTEsS;TO READERS: 


BETTY AT FORT BLIZZARD 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
Four illustrations in color and decorations by 
EDMUND FREDERICK 

Handsome Cloth in sealed packet Net, $1.50 

Do you remember “Betty’s Virginia Christmas?” 
Far and wide it was heralded as the most delightful 
book of a Christmas season. This new novel, while 
absolutely complete in itself, is a sequel to the other, 
with the same delightful characters. It is a straight- 
away army love story, realistic and yet as light as 
Betty’s laugh. The scene is laid at Fort Blizzard, in 
the far northwest. There are blizzards, indeed, and 
army balls, and a love affair that proves, as has been 
proved for centuries past, that a gallant captain in 
a glittermg uniform is hard for a blue-eyed girl to 
resist. And the humor! There is Kettle and the 
Irish trooper—Africa and Erin. 


OPEN THAT DOOR! 


By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL Net, $1.00 
\ stimulating volume with a “kick” upon the rela- 
tion of books to life: the part great books play in 
our goings and comings, in the office; in the street, 
and in the market place. The relation of poetry to 
the suburbanite. 
Similar in size and style to those popular sellers, 
“Why Worry?” “Peg Along,” etc., ete. 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
Illustrated. 
The author is the editor of The Theatre Magazine: 
the book is especially for those who have stage am- 
bitions. V eat 
amateurs as well as professionals and of interest to 
all outsiders who are at the same time interested in 
the theatre. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
NEWSPAPER TRADE 


By DON C. SEITZ 


Illustrated. Business Manager of New York World Net, $1.25 


Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don Seitz. 
This book is for the man or woman interested in or 
entering the newspaper trade as editor, advertising 
man, printer, or reporter. It tells what is required, 
what the business offers and the part it plays in life. 


Book descriptions are long and adver- 
tising space short, hence our request 


Preface by DAVID BELASCO Net, $1.25 | 


that you write for information regarding the following, which have just been pub- 
lished: THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS, by William Robertson, 
$1.25 net, is considered by English critics to be the best anthology published. OLD 
GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT, by J. Sydney Lewis, $3.00 net, contains 75 
illustrations in color and half-tone. A book the collector and expert will prize. 
SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS, $10.00 net, is a profusely illustrated cyclopaedia 
of the names and emblems of all the Saints) MARVELS OF AVIATION, $1.25 
net, is another popular scientific volume in the Marvel Library for young people. 
KEEP-WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, by May F. Jones, $0.60 net, gives 


the information needed that will interest children in bringing about healthy, sanitary | 


homes and country places. There are 30 illustrations. 














The presentment will be of great value to | 


| Bindloss. 








| live with Dick’s stepfather. 


series “The Peterkin Papers.” A delight- 
fully amusing book which should be of 


| interest to all lovers of German litera- 


ture. 





Roy Chapman Andrews 
Author of Whale Hunting Wish Gun and Camera 


Head Winds. By James B. Connolly. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

New stories by this master of sea-tales. 
Mr. Connolly never fails in vigorous ex- 


| pression or graphic interpretation of life 


where the air is full of the salt tang and 
and the world is peopled with fishermen 


| or those who go down to the sea in ships. 


House of Fear, The. By Wadsworth 
Camp. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mysteries of the good, old-fashioned, 
“spooky” variety are not common nowa- 
days. This one, of a_ ghost-haunted 
theatrical house, keeps the reader guess- 
ing. It is done with excellent care for the 
detail and brings its thrilling scenes to 
a strong, logical climax. 


Johnstone of the Border. By Harold 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

As usual, Mr. Bindloss’s book is full of 
vivid and picturesque descriptions, this 
time most of them being laid in the 
Scottish country. 

Johnstone, living in Canada, returns 
with his American friend, Whitney, to 
his home in Scotland. Here live his 
cousin Dick, the son of the house, 
Elise Woodhouse, and her mother, who 
Dick is a 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Paitabetrita | Andrew Johnstone has returned in order 
| to look out for Dick. While seeking to 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 3 





= 


accomplish this end, he learns some very 
important facts connected with the pres- 
ent War, and, being a man devoted to his 
country, he seeks to aid her. 

Many adventures occur, as they al- 
ways do in the books written by Mr. 
Birdloss, and there are interest and thrills 
from cover to cover. 


Keys of the City, The By Oscar 
Graeve. The Century Company. 

A boy and a girl who fall in love with 
each other are separated by circum- 
stances. The life of the boy, as he grows 
up in New York, gives the main theme 
of the story; his influence upon the lives 
of the women who come into contact 
with him gives an additional character 
study appeal. 

The tale treats of the mistakes of a 
marriage where love as the real thing is 





Rupert Brooke 
The young English author who lost his life in the war 


Courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons 


not at the foundation. It introduces a 
problem that it does not solve—at least 
not satisfactorily. 


Little Hunchback Gia, The. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

Mrs. Burnett’s stories always are 
essentially sweet and lovely. This is a 
story of the Christ-child, and how the 
little hunchback, Zia—not only unable to 
walk and play like other children, but a 
leper, too—heard of the birth of the 
Christ. The boy went to Bethlehem, the 
place where the new-born Child lay on 
His mother’s breast, and it was then that 
he became whole and like a new child. 


Louise and Barnavaux. By Pierre Mille. 
John Lane Company. 

Translated from the French by Be- 
rengére Drillien. 

A French novel of variety that appeals 
to a certain type of blasé reader, on the 
lookout for some new sensation in fiction. 


4 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The DARK TOWER 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


A rich, well-knit, full-flavored novel, set in rural Eng- 
land and snow-capped Switzerland, and dealing with the 
wild-tempered Staines’ family and some others who are 
important through their relations with it. 


The characters are individualized and made interest- 
ing, even when they are minor figures. The story is 
primarily about Major Staines, the woman he married, the 
woman he met too late, and Lionel the friend. Through- 
out, the novel is saturated with humor, lighted with bril- 
liant satire, and built with an expertness that permits no 
slackening of the reader’s interest until the last page is 
turned. Illustrations by Gardner Soper. Price $1.35 net 


OLGA BARDEL 
By STACY AUMONIER 


The story of the development and career of a strange little London 
slum child, who grows up a beautiful and mysterious woman and a 
great musical genius. There are others in the story, conjured up 
with an almost uncanny reality ; they serve only to emphasize the fasci- 
nation of Olga herself. Price $1.35 net 


THE KEYS OF THE CITY 
By OSCAR GRAEVE 


An imaginative novel about New York and about a boyhood’: 
ambition that fulfils itself, through suffering, effort, and temptation 
in the great metropolis. Sometimes very far from his dream, some- 
times very close to it, David Wells finds once more among the men and 
women who weave across his life the young girl chum of his earlier 
days. Price $1.35 net 


GULLIVIER THE GREAT 


And Other Dog Stories 
By WALTER A. DYER 


A book for lovers of dogs and lovers of fiction. Each story is 
about a dog, or several dogs, and some people. Rich in humor, the 
pages are filled with a tenderness that often touches to tears, and with 
situations that thrill and stimulate. /J/ilustrated from photographs 
Frontispiece in color by Charles Livingston Bull. Price $1.35 net 


’S MISFITS 
SOCIETY’S MISFIT 
By MADELEINE Z. DOTY 

The inside story of what goes on behind prison bars; containing 
Miss Doty’s account of her own experiences as a voluntary prisoner 
and of how she followed up the cases she had come in touch with. 
Six chapters, a series of poignant human documents, deal with the bo. 
and the reformatory. Introduction by Thomas Mott Osborne, wh« 
says, “The facts she learned must be told.” Jilustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $1.25 net 











L) At All Bookstores Wi 
Ee THE CENTURY CO., New}York (27 
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COSMO HAMILTON 


AUTHOR OF 
*THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE" 
‘THE MIRACLE OF LOVE” 


THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN“ 








sat ADVERTISING SECTION 





THE NEW DORAN BOOKS 


THE TRIUMPH OF TIM By Horace Annesley Vachell 


Recollections of the author’s own varied experiences in the most ambitious and 
yet written by the author of “Quinney’s,” “Spragge’s Canyon,” etc 
Jacket in color. 12mo, Net $1.40 


THE GREAT PUSH By Patrick MacGill | 


The wonderful story of the famous charge at Loos. when the boys of the London Irish dribbled a 
football across the shell-torn fields to the German trenches. i2mo. Net $1.25 | 
} 


THE DARK FOREST By Hugh Walpole | 


“The first fine product of a high order of creative art we have had from the European war.”— 
Boston Herald. “A finished piece of literary art.""—The Bookman ‘Beyond doubt the most notable 
novel inspired by the war.’’—New York Tribune. i2zmo. Net $1.35 


THESE LYNNEKERS By J. D. Beresford 


The creator of “Jacob Stahl" reaches a new high level in this cheerful, vigorous novel, built around 
the charming personality of Dickie Lynneker. i2mo, Net $1.50 


THE BRIDE OF A MOMENT By Carolyn Wells 


A smart wedding ceremony just over—a shot—the shock of sudden tragedy ushers in the 
Who killed the bride? Carolyn Wells proves herself a master weaver of 
i2mo. Net $1.25 | 


THE HAUSFRAU RAMPANT By E. V. Lucas 


A condensed translation of the famous German humorous series “The Buchholz Family.”” by Dr 
Julius Stinde. Sober, naive—overwhelmingly ludicrous—an ideal book to read aloud 


THE DAUGHTER PAYS By Mrs. Baillie Sencids 


A story that will take you by the throat—gripping. absorbing How patient little Virginia paid 
the price—and won happiness, i2mo. Net $1.25 


BARNACLES By J. MacDougall Hay | 


Fulfilling all the promise of that remarkable first novel, “Gillespie.” A Scotch tale reminiscent 
of Barrie. i2mo. Net $1.40 | 


THE TOWERS OF ILIUM By Ethelyn Leslie Huston | 


June Ferriss dared to be different—lived out her heories of marriage—maternity without marriage 
Society was shocked, but there was happiness in the end I2mo. Net $1.35 


AN AVERAGE WOMAN By W. Dane Bank | 


A study of a quietly wilful young man who marries a “finisher” in his father’s hat factory. Her 
problem—the sudden drama which arises. i2mo. Net $1.35 


DEAD YESTERDAY By Mary Agnes Hamilton | 








successful book 




















mystery 
romance 




















A novel of rare fineness. ‘‘We have not had from any country at war so sane, so 








enduring, a | 
point of view presented in a work of fiction.” 12mo. Net $1.50 | 
| 
DAVID BLAIZE By E. F. Benson 
The author of “Dodo.” “Arundel,”” “The Oakleyites,”” ete.. has written a rarely sweet book—a 
story of English school-boy life, reminiscent of ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby.” 12mo. Net $1.35 | 
GOOD OLD ANNA By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes | 
| 
TI story of a faithful, loyal old German house-servant in an English family and how the German | 


organization used her. 12mo. Net $1.35 | 


MICHAEL CASSIDY, SERGEANT By “Sapper”? | 


“Plain tales” of the Great War. Short, vivid, tremendous in their condensed emotion. Like a 
packet of letters found in the kit of some young soldier. 12mo. Net $1.25 | 
| 
| 
| 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HATED MAN By James Montgomery Flagg 


Screamingly funny chapters on subjects ranging all the way from the “What to Wear Column” in | 
eatre programs to “The Care and Feeding of Husbands,” ‘‘Whisker Culture,” “Automobile Guide 
Books,” ete. i2mo. Net $1.25 


THE WOODCRAFT GIRLS AT CAMP By Lillian Elizabeth Roy | 











A jolly story of a camp of Woodcraft girls on a woodland farm in Jersey. ‘It would be a great 
thing writes Ernest Thompson-Seton, “if every girl could absorb and be guided by the princi- | 
ples demonstrated in this book i2mo. Net $1.25 | 





POETR Y—Three Distinguished Little Volumes 
LIFE AND LIVING By Amelia Josephine Burr 


Miss Burr's third volume, revealing a deepening and strengthening of emotional experience, of 
sympathy—of that very human quality which has always been so characteristic of her work 
Boards. Net $1.00 


LUND’YS LANE AND OTHER POEMS By Duncan Campbell Scott 


Poems distinctive of northern North America—wild. yet sweet and strong; various, colorful, robust. 
“His work abounds in imagination and illuminating phrase."’—William Archer. 12mo. Net $1.25 | 


THE WITCH OF ENDOR: A Tragedy By Robert Norwood | 


A poetic drama of Saul, his love and tragedy Passionately, yet gravely beautiful, with an open- 
ing scene which instantly captures the attention Of a dramatic quality, sustained and uplifting 


Net 61.25 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32nd St., New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER @& STOUGHTON | 
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Mary Allen. By Eleanor Marvin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mary Allen is a mighty attractive 
little girl. Her efforts to recoup the 
family fortunes give grounds for a most 
delightful tale, one that both young girls 
and older readers, can and will enjoy. 


Mr. Wildridge of the Bank. By Lynn 
Doyle. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A new humorist comes to life with 
Lynn Doyle. His Irish novel is as fun- 
full as some of Birmingham’s best, and 
his quaint characterization will keep the 
reader on good terms with the world 
generally through the progress of a tale 
that is unexpectedly droll and entertain- 


ing. 


Nest-Builder, The. By Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale. F. A. Stokes Company. 
The study of a woman who makes 


| motherhood her profession. Unconven- 
| tional, advancing the Feminist theories 


developed to the nth power, this novel 
contains a lesson for every true-hearted, 
right-minded woman. 


Obvious Adams. By Robert R. Upde- 
graff. Harpers Brothers. 

This story appeared in “The Saturday 
Evening Post.” As a study on Ameri- 


| can business life it is most entertaining, 


having that mixture of nerve and humor 
which makes a tale actually “go.” 


Play-Acting Woman, The. By Guy 
Fleming. Longmans, Green & Co. 

A book that will win approval among 
the more discriminating for its high 
literary quality and peculiarly excellent 


| interpretative value. 


Round-About, The. By J. E. Buckrose. 
George H. Doran Company. 

“You oughtn’t to be seen speaking to 
’ was the verdict of the older gen- 
eration. But the swift changes of life 
brought amazing readjustments. This is 


|a fine novel of the modern growth 
| toward freedom, a book peopled by ex- 


ceedingly convincing human beings. 

Mrs. Buckrose is the author of the de- 
lightful “Spray on the Windows.” She 
is a native of Yorkshire, and is living 
now on the dangerous East Coast of 


| England, busy with work for the prison- 


ers of war in Germany. 


Short Stories from “Life.” 

Eighty-one of the best short stories 
that were accepted by “Life” in its 
famous short-story contest. Thomas L. 
Masson, editor of “Life,” writes the intro- 
duction to the collection. Many of the 
stories are by writers entirely unknown. 


Six-Pointed Cross in the Dust, The. 
By John Roland. F. A. Stokes Company. 
The hero of this is a Bavarian vaga- 
bond, a semi-divine character who wields 
a mysterious influence for good wherever 
he goes. The author wrote “The Good 


Monthly 5 








Shepherd,” a book that aroused a good 
deal of favorable comment at the time of 
its publication. 


Story of Scotch, The. By Enos A. Mills. | 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The stories of dogs are becoming vastly | 


popular. 


This little tale is of true | 


“dogginess” and in human interest will | 


stand with “Bum” and “The Story of an 
Airedale” and not need to be ashamed by 
comparison. 


Wall Street Girl, The. 
Orin Bartlett. 
pany. 

There is a real heart interest in this 
tale of a young man born to riches, but 
left to shift for himself by a father de- 
termined not to handicap a promising 
young life by a large fortune. Two 
women go to the youth’s making; the 


By Frederick 


Houghton Mifflin Com- 


society girl whom he thought he loved 
and the modest wage-earner in Wall | 


Street who showed him. how to make a 


man of himself. It is good reading; the | 
people are real and the situations plaus- | 


ible. 


Western Warwick, A. By Samuel G. 
Blythe. George H. Doran Company. 


A story of the mian who stole the na- | 


tion for a toy—almost. The conditions 
are so like some of those today that you 
find yourself wondering “who is who.” 
“Sam” Blythe knows all the ins and outs 
and twisted ways of American politics. 
His characters are discouragingly real. 


Where the Path Breaks. By Captain 


Charles de Crespigny. The Century Com- | 


pany. 


It has developed that the authors of | 
this book are really C. N. and A. M. | 


Williamson. 
peared as “The War Wedding.” It is 
without doubt one of the best pieces of 
romance inspired by the war and con- 
tains some writing that is wonderfully 
tender and heart-reaching. 


History and Biography 


In England the story ap- | 


Antique Greek Dance, After Sculptured 


and Painted Figures, The. By Maurice 


Emmanuel. Translated by Harriet Jean | 


Beauley. John Lane Company. 


This book was published in French a | 
good many years ago. A stray copy was 
found by the translator in an old book- | 


shop, and is now given to English readers 
with drawings made by Miss Beauley and 
A. Collomber. The theory on which Dr. 
Emmanuel based the’ work was that so 
long as the human anatomy remains the 
same, the movements of the dance will 
also remain intrinsically the same. By a 


detailed study of sculptured and painted | 


figures found among. specimens of 


ancient Greek art, he proved, in a large | 


measure, this theory. 
tains some six hundred illustrations, 


The book con- | 


many of them in the form of drawings | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





A new and bewitching character 
steps forth to be loved alike 
by old and young 


GEORGINA 


of the 


RAINBOWS 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 








Author of “‘ The Little Colonel,” “‘The Desert of Waiting,” 
**Two Little Knights of Kentucky,” etc. 


A glorious book for all of the family. 
Brimming with love, laughter, 
and happy tears. 


The theme centers around historic Provincetown at the 
tip of old Cape Cod, with its old-fashioned ways and people, 
its town crier, colony of artists, and monument to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The little tragedy it contains threads it’s way through 
cheerful sidelights in which “Georgina,” childlike and un- 
knowing, “puts rainbows around all troubles.” 


** Georgina” is conceded a place among 
this season’s best sellers 


FIRST EDITION, 50,000 COPIES, CONTAIN A PICTURE 
OF THE REAL GEORGINA IN LIFE COLORS—A BEAUTIFUL 
GIFT BOOK INDEED. 


AT ALL STORES. $1.25 NET. 





Britton Publishing Company :: New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
COSMO HAMILTON’S 


The Sins of the Children 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue.’’ 












Oct. 14th. 


A novel of American family life, illustrating the dangers 
to young people that come from a lack of knowledge of sex 
truths. The author has handled a difficult theme fearlessly 
but delicately, and a more charming love-story than that of 
big, honest Peter Guthrie and Betty Townsend has not been 
told in a long time. 





Frontispiece. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S- 


The Kingdom of the Blind 


Mr. Oppenheim’s new novel might be called the inside story of one of the 
supreme though secret struggles of the war—the fight of the British War Office 
against the German Secret Service. While it is fiction, it gives a real insight into 
some of the most puzzling situations of the whole war. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Miss Theodosia’s The Worn 


Heartstrings Doorstep 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell By Margaret Sherwood 


$1.40 net. 























An irresistible novel of happiness, in 
which a quartette of children reach the 
heart of a staid and_ travel-worn 
woman. $7.00 net. 


The irregular diary of an American 
girl whose lover died 
France.” 


OWEN JOHNSON’S 


The Woman Gives 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Salamander’’ 


“somewhere in 
$1.25 net. 






Mr. Johnson transports you to a veritable Bo- 
hemia, where youth and joy reign, and in those 
surroundings Inga Sonderson gives, and gives SHPy \. 
freely, to regenerate a fellow-artist. “The Woman gad 
Gives” is unquestionably Mr. Johnson’s most ma- THE WOMAN 
ture and enduring novel. GIVES 









OWEN JOHNSON 





Illustrated by Christy. $1.49 net. 


From the Deep Woods to Civilization 


By Charles A. Eastman. Chapters in the Autobiography of an Indian 


This, the life-story of a Sioux Indian, the nephew of Sitting Bull, is an account 
of an uncommon experience and is notewerthy for its high ideals. Illus. $2.00 net. 


The Heritage of 











Clover and Blue 









the Sioux Grass 
By B. M. Bower By Eliza Calvert Hall 
Action and adventure in the Far A new collection of these delightful 
West. Ancther exciting story of the stories of Kentucky and “Aunt Jane.” 


Happy Family. $1.35 net. 





$7.25 net. 


A Little Book of Friends ».22.t°S'%i:0.4 


The personalities and private lives of such noted women as Gail Hamilton, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Celia Thaxter and many others. $1.25 net. 
By Virginia 


The Quest of the Quaint *x:i% 


A volume which should prove invaluable for the collectors of curios, old furniture, 
bandboxes, glassware, etc. Illustrated. 













$2.00 net. 





Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston 
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| character. 


| Trail.” 
| unliterary but fascinating accounts of do- 
| ings at the front. 


| story of these stirring times. 


that serve as diagrams. Modern dancing- 
steps are analyzed and shown in their re- 
lation to the antique dance. 

In many of its terms technical, the 
book yet conveys its knowledge in a form 
understandable to the lay reader. 


Aunt Phebe, Uncle Tom and Others. 


| By Essie Collins Matthews. 


Miss Matthews has endeavored in this 
well-illustrated book to set forth the true 
facts concerning the life of the slaves 
in the South and the latter’s justification 


| in permitting slave-holding. She begins 


by quoting from J. W. Du Bose’s “History 
of Alabama,” in which he tells how it 
happened that the slaves brought at first 
to both North and South indiscriminately 
were abandoned by the North and kept by 
the South, because of climatic conditions. 


| The book deals with some of the quaint 


old “Mammy” and “Uncle” types, with 
their funny superstitious stories and their 
sweet droning lullabies. 


China: An Interpretation. By James 
W. Baskford. The Abingdon Press. 

This author has lived and worked in 
China for twelve years and he now pre- 
sents a very clear and illuminating ac- 
count of Chinese ideals, traditions and 
His studies extend down to 
the latest developments in the great Ori- 
ental Kingdom and republic, and will be 
very valuable as serving to show condi- 
tions and the results thereof. 


Contemptible. By Casualty. J. B. 


| Lippincott Company. 


A brave fellow who went out with the 
expeditionary corps came back with just 
enough connection between his soul and 
body to tell a fascinating narrative. The 
title refers to the phrase used by the 
Kaiser in speaking of the British Army. 


| The book—well, that tells of how the 
| world was turned upside down and the 
| Kaiser proved a poor prophet both in and 


out of his own country. 

This is the sixth volume issued of the 
excellent “Soldier Tales of the War 
Series ”; the others are: “With My Regi- 
ment,” “Dixmude,” “In the Field,” 
“Prisoner of War,” and “On the Anzac 
They are all excellent, red-hot, 


How We Elected Lincoln. By Abraham 
J. Dittenhoefer. Harper Brothers. 

A campaigner for Lincoln and one of 
the electors of Lincoln in 1864 tells the 
It is a 
unique book in that it relates an unusu- 
ally valuable and out-of-the-common ex- 
perience. It is rich in anecdotes of the . 
men of that time. 


Letters from France. Translated by 
H. M. C. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The letters of a Frenchwoman written 


| to a friend in this country and giving 


wonderful word-pictures of War-time life, 
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its emotions, its activities and its spiritual 
values. The book reveals the spirit of the 
new France in which a people have grown 
to great stature under stress of terrible 
circumstances. 


Mohammedanism. By C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A concise but comprehensive study of 
the great religion of the East, prepared 
by an authority. The story of Moham- 
medanism has been told many times, but 
this book has a place of its own by reason 
of its scholarship and fine literary quality. 


My Home in the Field of Honour. By 
Frances Wilson Huard. George H. Doran 
Company. 

A most graphic account of civilian 
flight before battle in this War. It tells 
of a woman’s retreat from her beautiful 
home northwest of Paris, and gives a 
simple but dramatic narrative of her ex- 
periences. : 

Frances Wilson Huard (la Baronne 
Huard) is the wife of Charles Huard, 
official painter to the Sixth Army of 
France, and the daughter of Francis 
Wilson. She now has a hospital at her 
chateau of Villiers, and has been giving 
talks in America in its behalf. 


Once Upon a Time‘in Indiana. Edited 
by Chanty Dye. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

Stories of Indiana gathered from vari- 
ous sources, legends and bits of history 
not before available in one place. A very 
interesting bit of compilation work of 
particular import to natives of the 
Hoosier State. 


On the Anzac Trail. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

What do you know of the way the Aus- 
tralian troops came over from Egypt and 
landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula? The 
campaign was a failure,—that we all 
know, but how about the heroic actions 
that took place in that campaign? This 
little book will tell you and tell you in a 
thrilling manner. 

This is the story of the Anzacs, their 
own name for themselves. It is told by 
one of the New Zealanders who was with 
them in Egypt, was present at the land- 
ing, and who did his little bit to uphold 
the honor of Maoriland in the long and 
grim battle of the trenches. It was the 
bloodiest and the most cruel battle yet 
fought. It is told by a man in the ranks 
and it is told without gloss or varnish. 


By “Anzac.” J. 


Our First War in Mexico. By Farn- 
ham Bishop. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Many of us who are wondering what 
is going to be the real outcome of the 
present Mexican situation are quite un- 
familiar with the details of our first great 
trouble with the country to our South. 
These facts, fully and interestingly told, 
are set forth by Mr. Bishop in his new 
book. 





___ ADVERTISING SECTION 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


MR. BRITLING SEES 
IT THROUGH 


Mr. Wells has written a very powerful 
novel in which he vividly describes the effects 
of the great conflict on the hearts and minds 


of the English people. 


Mr. Wells hasn’t filled 


his pages with the smoke and horror of actual 
battle—his story gets beyond these to the truth 
of the whole matter, which is found in the lives 


of Mr. Britling and his family. 


“Mr. Britling 


Sees It Through” is a big novel; it may be 
called the first big war novel. 


Now ready. $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 








Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife. By 
Mrs. John A. Logan. 

A popular priced edition of the record 
of a noble life prepared by the one who 
knew and loved him best. Mrs. Logan 
lived through the Civil War with her 
husband; his story is her story, and she 
has given it to the world in a form that 
must needs demand attention. 


Poetry and Drama 


Book of Princeton Verse, A. 
Edited by Alfred Noyes. 
versity Press. 

A collection of verses by Princeton 
men, revealing a talent from the Uni- 
versity that will surprise many people. 
Much of the material is really excellent, 
and Mr. Noyes is, of course, a competent 
judge of good poetry. 


1916. 
Princeton Uni- 


Fruit of Toil, 
Plays, The. 


and Other One-Act 
By Lillian P. Wilson. The 


| Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


An American author has written these 
simple little plays but in them she has 
struck a note different from that of the 
ordinary American drama, and has em- 
bodied that suggestive of the Russian 
and other northern countries. 


Hate-Breeders, The. By Ednah Aiken. 
A one-act play in five scenes and three 
“pictures.” It is written to show the 
wickedness of war, its cruel sacrifices 





and its inescapable horrors; and _ to 
preach the doctrine of universal brother- 
hood. The scene is set in Germany, but 
the play is an attack on war and not on 
any one of the nations now at war. It is 
highly dramatic and intensely interest- 
ing, while the theatrical devices employed 
are most ingenious. The attitude of the 
hero, a young socialist who declares that 
it is as brave a thing to be shot for re- 
fusing to enlist as it is to go to the front 
and be killed by some alleged enemy 
against whom he bears no personal ani- 
mosity, is a striking one. His contention, 
too, is food for thought when, wounded 
almost to death, he insists that the 
surgeon has no right to bring him back 
to life merely to send him out to be shot 
again. Asa plea for peace, for the aboli- 
tion of war, “The Hate-Breeders,” brief 
as it is, is a powerful document. 


Law and Love. 
Richard G. Badger. 

One of the best-known critics in 
America declares that Mr. Huiginn’s re- 
ligious poetry is more replete with the 
spirit and atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
era than that of any writer since that 
time, with the possible exception of 
George Herbert, and that Herbert could 
not have written as Mr. Huiginn has writ- 
ten. There is a directness, simplicity, in- 
tensity and philosophical depth in many 
of the lines that will appeal to those who 


By E. J. V. Huiginn. 
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By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Author of “Ruggles of Red Gap.” “Bunker 
Bean,” ete. 

Red Gap is Bar Harbor’s nearest West- 
ern competitor. Newport pales beside it. 


The thousands who so enjoyed “the Mixer” 
in “Ruggles” will be more than pleased to 
meet her again. 

“Somewhere in Red Gap” is quite up to 
the mark set by “Ruggles,” and will make 
bright any dark day. 
S155. 


Tilustrated. Vet 
(Published Sept. 27) 





The American 


By W. MORTON FULLERTON 
futhor of “Problems of Power.” ete. 
“Ile who hesitates. is 
Ilow about the Nation that hesitates? 
Mr. Fullerton is convinced that in the 
crisis of the World War, the United States 
has been inadequately informed and insuf- 
ticiently guided. Net $1.25. 


(Published Oct. 13) 







Mount Vernon 











grounds. 4S illustrations. Net $2.00. 


Vet $10.00, 


bit of its old charm in the retelling: 


possible, 20 illustrations. Net $1.50, 


By JACK LAIT 


Tales humorous, tragic, joyous. pathetic. 
uplifting, always of common folks and in 
the common language of the people. but 
with a new tune in the words. Such under- 
standing of the ways of humans comes to 
but few in a generation. Net $1.25. 


(Published Sept. 27) 





Garden City 





IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS 


Somewhere in Red Gap 












The Further Side of Silence SIR HUGH ‘CLIFFORD 


Author of “Malayan Monochromes,” ete. 

In this book of strange tales of Malaya. the author reveals a world as thrilling 
and as little known as was the India of Kipling’s first stories. “The Further Side of 
Silence” alone is a tale of exquisite beauty. a thing not to be forgotten. 


(Published Oct. 13) 


The Emperor of Portugallia seuma (Xcerrér 


Author of “Jerusalem” “The Wonderful Adventures of Niles,” ete. 
This new book by the only woman winner of the Noble Prize is a tale of the 
transcendent power of an alchemy which turned to fine gold that which before the 
whole world was dross—the alchemy of a father’s love. 


(Published Oct. 13) 






Hesitations Crisis and the War 


WASHINGTON’S HOME and THE NATION’S SHRINE 


Mr. Wilstach has made a hobby of Washington's home, and has been closely 
ussociated with Mr. Dodge. custodian of the mansion for the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Assn., and with Mr. Lawrence Washington. 
interesting and hitherto unpublished facts about the mansion, its occupants and its 
De Lure Edition (Limited to 208 copies). 


(Published Sept. 27) 


Old, Old Tales from the Old, Old Book agciisato smitx 


Co-Editor “The Children’s Crimson Classics.” 
Old, familiar Bible stories, reverently told in a new way. 
; for the author has taken especial care to pre- 
serve the spirit of the text and to keep to the familiar Biblical phrases wherever 


Beef, Iron and Wine 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 






The Leopard Woman 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
{uthor of “The Gray Dawn,” “Gold.” “The 
Blazed Trail.” ete. 

A tale of mystery and love and war 
intrigue that keeps the pulse working over- 
time. An opulent romance thrown against 
a panoramic background of Equatorial 
Africa. This is a book which exercises all 
the resources of Mr. White's full grown art. 
Illustrated. Net $1.35. 

(Published Oct. 13) 


Net $1.35. 


Net $1.50. 





America us Rerrick US.A. 


The truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth about the U. S. A. Prepared 
with the assistance of Government Officials. 
Each chapter approved by high army and 
navy officials. Exact figures. Numerous 


photographs. Accurate diagrams. Net $2.00. 


(Published Oct. 13) 


By PAUL WILSTACH 


Ile has brought to light a number of 


Not one has lost a 


(Published Oct. 13) 


Wit and Wisdom 
of Woodrow Wilson 


Compiled and Edited 
By RICHARD LINTHICUM 


Contains the meat of all the important 
speeches made by Woodrow Wilson during 
the past four years. Not re-hashed unre- 
liable stories, but the man’s personal views 
expressed in his own words. Net $1.00. 





(Published Sept. 27) 





New York 


| Duncan Campbell 


| by Charles Wharton Stork. 


Military and Naval 





| thought. 
| deals with moments we all wish to recall 


love truth, large or small, and a fervid 
and poetical presentation of its beauties. 


Lundys Lane and Other Poems. By 
Scott. George H. 
Doran Company. 

Mr. Scott is a Canadian poet and his 
poems are chiefly narrative, dealing with 
the history and adventures in the north- 
ern part of North America. 


Mothers, The. By Georg Hirschfeld. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
One of the “Drama League” volumes 


| of plays, the eighteenth in this series. 


Poems by Gustaf Froding. Translated 
The Mac- 
millan Company. 

These poems by a Swedish writer of 
wonderful verse will deserve the present 
sympathetic translation and publication. 
There is an excellent introduction by the 
translator, who takes this opportunity for 
presenting biographical and critical facts 
of no small significance. 


Poems of War and Peace. By Robert 
Underwood Johnson. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

Some of the poems in this volume 
are “Goethals of Panama,” “Embattled 
France,” and “Reading Horace.” Mr. 
Johnson is a poet of the modern age; his 
gift for verse of occasion is unusual. 


Random Verse. By F. W. Richard. 
G. Badger. 


In simple verse are expressed many of 


| the thoughts that come to us all daily, 


when we often wistfully wish we had the 
time and twist of words to “pin the 
thought with a pen” so it would remain 


| in readiness for us when we could dwell 


for a time in regions away from the busy 
world of our daily lives. Nothing here of 
poetical flights that call for intense 
All is quiet and simple, and 


out of the swiftly moving day. 


There Was a Time. By Anne Murray 


| Larned. Richard G. Badger. 


The opening words of Wordsworth’s 
famous “Ode on the Intimations of Im- 


| mortality” have been chosen for the title 
| of this little book of verse as being de- 


scriptive of its spirit. 
In the life of each of us “there was a 


| time” when “every common sight” was 
| “apparelled in celestial light’”’ when one’s 
| every-day life had all “the glory and 
| freshness of a dream.” To most of us that 


glory “fades into the light of common 
day” all too soon, and anything that can, 
ever so briefly, recall its transient gleam 
is to be welcomed. 


Travel 


Along New England Roads. 
Prime. Harper & Brothers. 
Some quaint facts and descriptions by 


By W. C. 


| a writer who done extensive traveling 
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both at home and abroad. His New Eng- 
land travels have been by carriage, and 
he relates the experiences they gave in 
a delightfully leisurely and genial man- 
ner. 


Chronicles of the White Mountains. By | 


Frederick W. Kilbourne. 
Mifflin Company. 

A handsome volume devoted to a de- 
tailed narrative of White Mountain his- 
tory, with much valuable description. 


Houghton 


Religion 


Children’s Object-Story Sermons. By 


Otis Tiffany Barnes. F. H. Revell Com- 


pany. 

Sermons for children have recently be- 
come very popular. These are practical 
little lessons with a story value that 
makes a definite appeal. 


Gospel of Good Will, The. As Re- 
vealed in Contemporary Scriptures. By 
William De Witt Hyde. 
Company. 

Rather original essays showing the 
spirit of Christ as exemplified in current 
literature. 


Riis and John Masefield for his proofs of 


the gospel of good will as preached by | 


some of our own writers. It is a unique 
and even brilliant piece of work. 


History of the American Episcopal 
Church. By S. D. McConnell. The 
Young Churchman Company. 


The tenth edition of a standard work 


The Macmillan | 


Dr. Hyde goes to Charles | 
Rann Kennedy, Jerome K. Jerome, Jacob | 





first published in 1890 and now enlarged | 


and revised. 


It Came to Pass. 
ton. Richard G. Badger. 

The Bible abounds in dramatic Situa- 
tions. In this book six of these have been 
so developed as to bring the Gospel into 


closer contact with human life, in hope | 
that it may lead to a larger meditation of 


the life which is so abundant in its 
powers of direction. 


Pastor’s Guide, The. By Jacob Fry. 
General Council Publication House. 

Rules in pastoral theology for the help 
of the minister. A book for every study 
in the land. 


Training For Service. By Herbert 
Moniger. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This is the thirty-sixth edition of this 
remarkable work revised to meet the re- 
quirements of the advancing standards 
of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 
known in Sunday School circles, has con- 
tributed largely to this work of revision 
on a book that is a leader among teacher 
training textbooks. 


10 When 


Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, well | 


By Arthur W. Moul- | 
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Nichol Smith. 
1156; with many illustrations. 


work. 


Committee, 1916. 


Ed ucational 


Brief History of the United States. By 
Matthew Page Andrews. J.B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Matthew Page Andrews is making a 
brilliant ascent among the modern Ameri- 
can historians. His scholarship and his 
form of expression have not blinded him 
to the necessity of preparing the right 
kind of histories for young people as well 
as old. This book is for the students of 
the seventh and eighth grades, but it will 
be read with interest by older people ow- 
ing to the rare features of Mr. Andrew’s 
style. In preparing this school book he 
has written and rewritten his sentences 
and paragraphs that in their simplicity 


| and clarity they may be instantly grasped 


and understood. 
The attention which the author has 


| given to expression and style; his appre- 


| 


| 


ciation of the element of human inter- 
est; his courage in throwing out of the 
main body of the narrative “stock” but 
non-essential matter; his recognition of 
the prime value of the story element and 
of the importance of introducing, not ob- 
trusively nor abstrusely but attractively, 
clear-cut ideas of manners and cus- 
toms—all these have contributed in pro- 
ducing a volume agreeable to read. 

The author’s enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject of history and his originality and 
clearness in presenting it secured for him 


Oxford University Press 
American Branch 








SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


Being an account of the life and manners of his age. 
including Robert Bridges, Sir Walter Raleigh, W. Archer, W. J. Lawrence, D. 
Edited by C. T. Onions. 


By thirty-eight collaborators, 


T'wo vols., med, 8vo, cloth, pp. rxiv+ 
$10.00 


“This is a very remarkable piece of work, at once in its general outlines and its specia! 
detail, reflecting, as it clearly does, the best spirit of British Scholarship. “4 
Nothing more complete could be well imagined than the general arrangement of this 
y : We heartily congratulate the Oxford University Press on the produc- 
tion of this stately work, together with its beautiful adornment of valuable and inter- 
esting illustrations.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 


A BOOK OF HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Med. 4to, cloth, pp. 588, with nine illustrations. ‘ 
The outbreak of the war has prevented the celebration of the Shakespeare Tercente- 
nary according to the original plans, but there have been collected in this Book of 
Homage as many as one hundred and sixty-six tributes from the British Empire, the 
Allied Nations, and various Neutral States. 


SHAKESPEARE AFTER 300 YEARS 


sy J. W. Mackait. The Annual Shakespeare Lecture, 1916. 


$8.06 


Sro, paper, pp. 22. 25e 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS: The Theory of the State 


Lectures delivered in February and March, 1916, at Bedford College for Women: 
Church and state by Louise Creighton; The state and morality by W. R. Sorley: 
Might and right by J. S. Mackenzie; The state and society by A. D. Lindsay ; Egoism. 
personal and national, by H. Rashdall; The idea of a general will by Hilda D. Oakely. 
With an opening address by Viscount Bryce. 1 ) 


8vo, cloth, pp. 168. $1.50 


Complete catalogue upon request 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


the hearty co-operation not only of a 
number of secondary school teachers, but 
also of many noted historians and of 
English scholars, who offered the benefit 
of their suggestions and the encourage- 
ment of their approval. 

No better book can be found by the man 
or woman who desires in a single volume 
a complete survey of our country’s his- 
tory. The illustrations and maps, care- 
fully chosen and excellently presented, 
form an illustrated commentary upon the 
text. 


Merchant of Venice, The, and Julius 
Caesar. By William Shaekspeare. Harper 
& Brothers. 

A new school Shakespeare known as 
“The Globe Theater Shakespeare,” edited 
by Daniel Homer Rich. Neat, well-bound 
books of convenient size and carefully 
edited. 


Story Plays Old and New. Books One, 
Two and Three. By Alice Sumner 
Varney. American Book Company 

Clever little plays for the schoolroom 


in an attractive supplementary reader 
form. 


Wordsworth: How to Know Him. By 
C. T. Winchester. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

For an interpretative work on Words- 
worth this is unusually well done. In ad- 
dition it is biographical and critical, the 
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Fiction All Prices 
FROM THE HOUSETOPS 6s sy GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Absorbing entertainment—a strange love story and: Has Society the 
right to take the final step to alleviate hopeless human suffering?  Illus- 


trated, $1.40. 
By BERTA RUCK 


IN ANOTHER GIRL’S SHOES Author of “His Official Fiancée”’ 


From the very first scene, in which Vera Vayne, the “movie” actress, 


ADVERTISING SECTION —__ 





whole being the work of a talented pro- 
fessor at Wesleyan. There are numerous 
extracts from Wordsworth’s work in the 
volume, and some of the poems are 
printed complete. 





Yiddish-English Lessons. By I. Edwin 
Goldwasser and Joseph Jablonower. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

A text-book for use in schools where 
Jewish children predominate. 


Juveniles 
Archer and the “Prophet.” By Edna 
A. Brown. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company. 










This is a book for boys and girls, and it 
will prove just the sort of reading that 
parents are looking for. It is a school 
story, and it has enough strength of plot 
and character to make it entertaining to 


literally pushes the demure, well-bred little heroine into her shoes as the 
war widow of the aristocratic Captain George Meredith, to the closing 
chapter, in which the heroine comes into her own, there is not a dull page 
or a stupid line in it. Illustrated, $1.35. 











THE CHIEF LEGATEE By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


A tale of mystery involving the intricacies and interwoven passions in 
the history of a family of great wealth, some brilliant detective work, and 
finally the satisfying solution—all in Anna Katharine Green’s best style. 
Colored frontispiece, $1.35. 


LOVE AND LUCY By MAURICE HEWLETT 
_. The awakening of the souls of a married couple of the solid English 
middle or professional class—conventionalized in the extreme, yet, as the 
event shows, with souls capable of indefinite and exalted flights. $1.35. 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


WATERMEADS Author of “Exton Manor,” 


“Watermeads” is set in Mr. Marshall’s own fiction country, the modern 
transition period in English country life. $1.50. 
By LUCAS MALET 


BN. 
DAMARIS Author of “Sir Richard Calmady,” etc. 


The finished workmanship, the distinction of story-telling that char- 
acterize this latest novel of Lucas Malet will give it a high place among 


the novels of the year. The first novel by this author in a number of 
years. $1.40. 

























etc. 


















THE TUTOR’S STORY By CHARLES KINGSLEY 


A posthumous novel, typical of English country life of the period, com- 
pleted by the author’s daughter, “Lucas Malet.” $1.35. 
By V. E. ROE 


A DIVINE EGOTIST Author of “The Maid of the Whispering Hills,” etc. 


_. A romance, pure and simple, in which Miss Roe has combined lofty 
ideals and the romantic appeal of the old South with modern day material- 
ism, showing our every day life with truth and realism, and yet shining 


through it the spiritual element that finally is triumphant. Frontis- 
piece, $1.35. 





















JIM—UNCLASSIFIED: ARomance sy ROBERT J. KELLY 


The book is dedicated to Jeffery Farnol, and in form shows its author’s 
deep admiration for this writer, but in its sweetness of spirit one cannot / 
but feel resemblance to the work of Blackmore. $1.35. 4 
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On Belgium and the war—the most important &’ Ricca «perpen 
Materlinck book yet published. Cloth, $1.50. Limp g& _lications. Let us 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Xie 
443 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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older as well as younger reader. 


Blue Bonnet Keeps House. By Caro- 


| line E. Jacobs and Lela H. Richards. 
| The Page Company. 


A new “Blue Bonnet” book, and a real 


| addition to this series of charmingly 


simple tales of girlhood. 


Book of Pirates, The. By Henry Gil- 
bert. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Mr. Gilbert has revived many stories 
of the ancient pirates from the times 


| when pirates roamed the world and 
| were a source of fear to the people. 


of all coast countries. There are the 
pirates who captured Caesar and many 
another band of men who helped first to 
rob a country and then to people it. The 
book is one that will appeal to all boys 
as the stories are told in a very interest- 
ing way and the volume has a great num- 
ber of full-page illustrations. 


Children’s First Book of Poetry, The. 
Children’s Second Book of Poetry, The. 
Children’s Third Book of Poetry, The. 
Selected by Emilie Kip Baker. American 


| Book Company. 


Three excellent text-books containing 
carefully chosen short poems, arranged 
according to grades into three volumes. 
All the poems are by representative 
authors, and range from simple nursery 
rhymes to poems from Browning and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress, A. By H. 
C. Tunnicliff. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Here is an edition of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” greatly simplified so that chil- 
dren may enjoy a classic that all should 
be familiar with. 


Dave Porter and His Double. 
ward Stratemeyer. 
Shepard Company. 

Another of the popular Dave Porter 
books, a series that has won friends 
among boys everywhere. In the present 
tale young Dave keeps on solving a 


By Ed- 
Lothrop, Lee and 
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mystery and proves himself in every way 
a most capable youth. 


Favorite Folk Tales Retold. By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A reader for younger children contain- 
ing stories chosen from the literature of 
every country in the world. 


First Base Faulkner. By Christy Mat- 


thewson (“Matty”). Dodd, Mead & Co. | 


The famous “Matty” writes a thrilling 
baseball tale that will make the boys 
jump with delight. This is a real boys’ 
treat. 


Games and Parties for Children. By 
Grace Lee Dawson. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company. 

This is a collection of pastimes for 
children. The author, who contributes 
ideas for entertaining to “The Deline- 
ator,” has brought together some very 
excellent schemes for amusing young 
folks. Some of the games she writes 
about are old favorites, some are holiday 
pastimes, others are party games on a 
larger scale, some are family games. 
But all are practical forms of recreation 
that will help to make the children and 
their friends happy. 


Graymouse Family, The. By Nellie M. 
Leonard. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

This is a delightful little story for the 
younger children—all about Mother Gray- 
mouse and her six little children with 
their funny names and their funny 
tricks. 

Life is full of surprises and adventures 
for the little family and though some- 
times they come pretty close to losing 
their lives they always manage to get out 
of their scrapes. 


Independence of Nan, The By Nina 
Rhoades. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company. 

This is a book for girls of from twelve 
to sixteen years, written by an author 
who has been very successful with books 
for smaller girls, and is now demonstrat- 
ing her ability to write excellent stories 
for older girls. Nan is a likable girl 
with a mind of her own. Her career will 
interest every young girl who longs to be 
up-to-date, self-reliant and efficient. 


Making Good in the Village. By 
William O. Stoddard, Jr. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

An exhilarating story for ambitious 
boys, and one which will arouse even the 
dullard to action is told in the adventures 
of Tom Stewart, a hampered school boy. 
This lad won a livelihood first as an 
errand-boy in a New York hardware 
store where, by studying the catalog and 
familiarizing himself with prices and 
stock, he became a valued salesman. 
When he was forced to leave his promis- 
ing position, he made a berth for himself 
in a dilapidated village hardware store 
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To be published in October 


By the author of A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


TOLD IN A FRENCH GARDEN 
AUGUST, 1914 


By MILDRED ALDRICH 


Avgust. 1914!—ominous date!—finds a group of delightful people enjoying a house- 
party in a quaint country-place not many miles outside of Paris. a place not unlike 
that which forms the scene of the author's earlier book, the widely-read A HILLTOP 
ON THE MARNE, They fall to telling stories, and all the while, as the days go by, 


the war comes nearer and nearer, until——. 


With a frontispiece in photogravure. 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 


THE CLUE OF THE 
TWISTED CANDLE 


By EDGAR WALLACE 


There are only a few genuinely unusual 
detective stories in the world and this 
seems likely to be added to their num 
ber. Around Kara, the Greek, a Yale 
man. Mr. Wallace has woven a story as 
weird and uncanny as any we have read 
in recent years. It will ne doubt win for 
the author in this country the recogni- 
tien which the English reading public 
has already accorded him. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Net, $1.25 | 


| THE STRANGER 


By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 
The subject might be said to be New 
York City — now — today — and the great 
throngs of people that immigration has 
brought to our shores. It is a story, big 
and elemental, a story of the potential- 
ities of human nature, of the situations 
that are tremendous and yet simple, in- 
evitable yet unexpected, 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.35 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE KARLUK 


By ROBERT A. BARTLETT and RALPH T. HALE 


A narrative of one of the most thrilling adventures in all the annals of Arctic ex- 


ploration. The Karluk was the flagship 


of Vilhialmar Stefansson’s Canadian Arctic 
Expedition of 1913-1916. and its master, 
Roosevelt on her two voyages with Peary, 


Captain Bartlett. whe commanded the 


the second of which led to the attainment 


of the North Pole, performed a deed of valor and devotion that hardly had its equal 
in all the centuries in which man has battled with the frozen North, 


8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. Net, $2.00 


DR. NICK ay. m. steewe 


Nick is short for Nikon, and Nikon is a 
bright Russian boy who, under the kindly 
patronage of Dr. Rideau, super-man. 
priest and healer, grows to be a doctor 
himself Hospital-laid though many of 
its scenes are, DOCTOR NICK is a_ ro- 
mance of a very unusual order. The 
reader's interest will be divided between 
the big doctor. his protege and Naida 
the leve woman. This story may well 
rank in literature as one of the world’s 
great love-stories. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Net, $1.40 





by introducing progressive ideas which 
had made him valuable in his former posi- 
tion. Tom’s ideas are ridiculed by the 
villagers, among whom only ancient busi- 
ness methods were known, but how he 
“made good” will teach other lads the 
wisdom of being on the alert and making 
the best of one’s opportunities. 


Mother West Wind “How” Stories. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


Thornton Burgess has written more 
clever animal stories of the short variety 
than any writer in America. His versa- 
tility seems to know no bounds, and year 
after year he produces these small vol- 
umes, which have come to be the chil- 
dren’s delight. Among the tales in the 
present volume are “How Old King Eagle 
Won His White Head,” “How Old Mr. 





THE HOUSE OF LUCK 
By HARRIS DICKSON 


A highly dramatic novel of life along 
the lower Mississippi in the = early 
thirties: a story in which southern aris- 
tocracy and outlaws clash in more than 
one exciting encounter: a story in which 
romance. chivalry. knavery, courage and 
mystery are interwoven. Rarely have 
veritable fact and the intricacies of a 
cunning plot been se ingeniously com 
bined as in THE HOUSE OF LUCK. 





Toad Learned to Sing,” “How Mr. Flying 
Squirrel Almost Got Wings,” and “How 
Tuffy the Lynx Happens to Have a 
Stump of a Tail.” 


On the Battle-Front of Engineering. By 
A. Russell Bond. The Century Company. 

This book is a combination of fact and 
fiction. The author has set down some of 
the more unusual exploits of American 
engineering, weaving them into a nar- 
rative form of fictional interest. The ad- 
ventures and achievements recounted are 
all based on authoritative engineering 
data. In addition to matter already in 
hand, the author has consulted many en- 
gineers, who have furnished new ma- 
terial, recounted personal experiences, 
and revised and O. K.’d the manuscript. 

The following chapter headings indi- 
cate the scope of this book on popular 
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i TO READERS OF MARTIN ANTIN’S 
“WITTE ARRIVES ‘“‘THE PROMISED LAND’”’ 
ELIAS TOBENKIN 





Here is a book that we specially recommend as a supple- 
ment to the remarkable book, “The Promised Land.” 


WITTE ARRIVES 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 








Though written as fiction, this story of the making of 
an American citizen is largely autobiography. 


An immigrant’s picture of America of which every 
American should be proud, and a portrayal of the fine side of Jewish family 
life as has seldom been done in fiction. 


Professor Phelps, 


Arrives”: 

“There is such vitality here, such sincerity, such living, breathing 
men and women, such a power of narration, that one hails the author 
with a hearty respect. It is a book that every American ought to 
read, Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 


THE NEST-BUILDER 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 
Author of ‘What Women Want” 


William Lyon of Yale, says of “Witte 










A novel of absorbing interest, the story of a leve-mateh in which 
comes conflict between the artistic temperament and the home- 
making instinct. Can a steadfast, home-loving woman and a bril- 
liant, dynamic man find happiness together? If not, which will win 
out in the resultant clash of wills and temperament? 


Cloth, 







12mo, net $1.35 











THE GUIDING THREAD ™,22S7RICE HARRADEN 
Author of ‘Ships That Pass in the Night” 

More popular in nature than any of Miss Harraden’s novels since 

“Ships That Pass in the Night.” A beautiful country girl, married 

to a great scholar, finding herself almost his intellectual slave, re- 

volts. Adventures of no mild order come into her life before she 

realizes what freedom means. Much of the action is laid in New 


York. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35 


THE SIX-POINTED CROSS IN THE DUST 
By JOHN ROLAND, Author of “The Good Shepherd” 


There is in this story the same free, unconventional spirit that en- 
deared “The Good Shepherd” to so many readers. The hero is a 
modern knight-errant who travels over Europe meeting with extraor- 
dinary adventires and doing astonishing deeds. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.30 


MR. WILDRIDGE OF THE BANK »»vvnn vovie 


A novel of progressive [reland, rich in humor and keen characteriza- 
tion. A scheme to build a woolen mill in Portnamuck involves Mr. 
Wildridge, the clever bank manager, the intriguing blacksmith, the 
rector’s pretty daughter, and other village characters, each a joy in 
himself. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.30 


EARTH TO EARTH », ricHarp Denan, 


The best short stories the author of “One Braver Thing” has given 
us. Especially interesting are those of The MacWaugh, an impecu- 
nious Scotch artist, of convivial habits, whose big heart is ever open 
to the need of those less fortunate than himself. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35 


THE IMPOSSIBLE MRS. BELLEW 


A novel of Monte Carlo at its height, full of dramatic adventure 
and surprises. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.30 


JOHNSTONE OF THE BORDER 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “The Coast of Adventure,” etc. 




















; Author of 
The Man of Iron,’ ete 





By DAVID LISLE 








Events along the wild coast of the North Sea, ships sunk and sub- 
marines in hiding. give Andrew Johnstone a chance to serve his 
country. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 








mechanics: “Harnessing Thunder River ”; 
“Light and Heat from Snow”; “Boring a 


| Hole with a Giant Auger”; “New York’s 


Culebra Cut”; “The World’s Greatest 


| Bridge,” etc. 





| Lee Thayer. 


Pilgrims of Today. By Mary H. Wade. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

This is a book of short biographies, the 
subjects of which are well-known, self- 
made Americans who at one time were 
immigrants. Among them are John 
Muir, Jacob Riis, Mary Antin, Edward 
Alfred Steiner, Carl Schurz, Nathan 
Straus and Joseph Pulitzer. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

A new edition of this favorite classic, 
a story ever dear to boyish hearts. The 
illustrations are exceptionally good, be- 
ing drawn and colored by Gordon Robin- 
son. 


Unofficial Prefect, The. By A. J. Dud- 
ley. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 

A new Triangular League story, an- 
other tale of the three big schools and 
their athletic life. As usual there is a 
real boy hero and a host of situations that 
will give the average boy of from twelve 
to fifteen a very fair share of thrills. 


War Path and Hunting Trail. By 
Elmer E. Gregor. Harper & Brothers. 

Thrilling tales of Indian boys written 
for boys. These stories are full of un- 
usual and exciting episodes which a boy 
will delight in. 


When Mother Lets Us Model. 
Helen Mortimer Adams. 


When Mother Lets Us Draw. By E. R. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
Two more books that will help children 


By 


| to play systematically. Both offer sug- 


gestions and give directions to the mother 
and teacher for keeping little hands oc- 
cupied in a pleasant but at the same time 


| useful way. 


| of the tales 





| for automobile drivers. 
| traffic regulations and also takes up the 
| general principles of running a car. It is 


Worth-While People. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The author of “The Children’s Plu- 
tarch” has prepared a book of stories 
mostly about real people in history. One 
is of the famous Greek 
Band at Thermopylae, with Leonidas the 
Spartan for hero; there are other tales 
from India and China and Japan. A 
child who reads these stories will acquire 
an abundance of useful historic informa- 
tion. 


By F. J. Gould. 


Miscellaneous 


A BC of Automobile Driving. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. Harper & Brothers. 

An exceptionally useful little handbook 
It explains 


one of the very excellent series “A B C” 


| books. 
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A BC of Home Saving. By Lissie C. 
Farmer. Harper & Brothers. 

One of the invaluable little A B C man- 
uals which contain in tabloid form sug- 
gestions full of real worth to home- 
makers and workers along many different 
lines. The present book is simple but 
practical by its method of handling a 
much-discussed theme. 


A BC of Motion Pictures. By Robert 
E. Welsh. Harper & Brothers. 

Another A B C manual, containing 
hints of the writing and producing of 
motion pictures, with a concise study of 
the subject of film making and film 
presentation. 


Aleohol—Its Influence on Mind and | 


Body. 
Clode. 

A book that sets forth the effects of 
alcohol upon the mind and body. ‘It has 
been proved that the use of alcohol is 


By Edwin F. Bowers. E. J. 


detrimental in many ways to those who | 


indulge in it; statistics are available 
which prove that our prisons and lunatic 


asylums and our hospitals are filled with | 


the victims of alcoholism. This book 
gives much of this information, and those 
in favor of Prohibitions will be glad to 
have its facts. 





Arms and the Boy. By L. R. Gignilliat. | 


The Bobbs-Merril Company. 


In a day when the question, “Do you 


believe in military training?” is con- 


stantly before one’s eyes in the news- | 


papers and magazines, such a book as this 
is very likely to help one to tumble “off 
the fence” on to the side of those who 
firmly believe that our boys should all 
have some training as soldiers. / 

Colonel Gignilliat is headmaster at a 
military school, and is an able judge of 
just what the training should embody. 
Using numerous excellent pictures of 
boys in training, he has set forth in 
this book a very thorough description 
of many of the methods now employed by 
the best-known military academies. 


Assault, The. 
Wile. 

Men well known in English letters and 
politics have sent Mr. Frederick William 
Wile some: striking tributes on his book 
of Germany before the outbreak of the 
War and England during War-time. 

Sir W. E. Goschen, late British Am- 
bassador at Berlin, writes: 

“Your vivid and faithful description 
brings back very closely those strenuous 
and unpleasant days (Berlin, August, 
1914).” 

Hall Caine writes: 

“TI think The Assault is a very strong, 


By Frederick William 
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Over 600,000 Copies Have Been Sold 


The Best Story 


the author of “The Eyes of the World” has yet written 
lean, wholesome, uplifting—a story of manhood 


WHEN 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced 
land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 
While the pages are crowded with the thrilling 
incidents that belon?, to the adventurous life de- 
picted, one feels, always, beneath the surface of the 
stirrin?, scenes the great, primitive and endurinj, 
life forces that the men and women of this story portray. 


Also Just Published— Popular Edition—1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright's Great Novel That Broke All Records 


Tke Eyes of the World— Selling at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producin?, Co.’s Premier Production of ‘The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 
“A literary gem that will live”’ 


The Uncrowned King 


Cloth 50 Cents 
Leather $1.00 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


siderable period which seems to me so 
charged with electricity. Any future his- 


torian of the events it deals with, who 
does not refer to it for sidelights, front- 


lights, headlights, footlights and various 
other illumination, will be so much the 
worse as a historian. The Assault is not 


| more brilliant in style than full of meat 
| and matter, and the matter is such as 


D. Weeks. 


cannot possibly be spared.” 


Avoidance of Fires, The. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
A “safety first” volume for general 
use, showing how fires may be prevented 
by ordinary, practical precautions. <A 
really educative volume; one that should 


By Arland 


| be in general use. 


vivid and valuable record. Regarded as | 


journalism, it is every way admirable; 


and as literature it is entirely adequate.” | 


William Watson writes: 
“T have read no other book for a con- 
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| Nathaniel C. Fowler. 


Beginning Right: How to Succeed. By 
J. Sully and Klein- 
teich. 

A practical book of inspiration for the 
guidance of the beginner in life—especi- 
ally business life. These books by Mr. 
Fowler are full of common sense and the 


| ripe judgment born of long experience. 





231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO , 


Book of the Sail-Boat, The. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. D. Appleton & Co. 

If you want to know all about sail- 
boats here is the book that will tell you. 
Mr. Verrill knows sail-boats himself and 
their history from the beginning. He 
makes an interesting narrative of it all. 


Business of Being a Friend, The. 
Bertha Condé. 
pany. 


By 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 


on friendship that reflect a 
true-seated sentiment controlled by com- 
mon sense but affected deeply by sympa- 
thetic appreciation for the phases of hu- 
man nature that make friendship pos- 
sible and yet often difficult. 


Essays 


Camera Man: His Adventures in Many 
Fields, with Practical Suggestions for 
the Amateur, The. By Francis A. Collins. 
The Century Company. 

The author is himself a veteran ama- 
teur and student the camera art, 
which now numbers so many profes- 
sional and non-professional practitioners 
in this country. 


of 
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The 
Wonderful 
Year 


BY A WONDERFUL AUTHOR 
William J. Locke 


Author of “Jaffery,” “The Beloved 
Vagabond,” etc. 


Every lover of “The Be- 

loved Vagabond,” of 
“Septimus,” and of “Jaf- 
fery,” will welcome this new 
Locke novel. To his long 
list of quaint and _ ever- 
charming characters is now 
added the lovable Fortin- 
bras, Merchant of Happi- 
ness and godfather to all 
the storm-tossed dreamers 
of the Quartier Latin. 


I “The Wonderful Year” relates the wanderings of a young English- 
man, teacher of French in an obscure boarding-school, who mi- 
grates to France, and there finds nourishment for his soul. There is a 
glimpse, too, of Egypt and, in the end, of the great war. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.40 net. 





Adventure — Realism — Mystery 


Windy McPherson’s Son 
By SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. 
A forcefully, earnestly written tale of 
a newspaper boy, who, finding that ma- 
terial success is not sufficient for happi- 
ness. sets out in quest of a greater 
zood. 


The Hampstead Mystery 
By ARTHUR J. REES and J. R. 
WATSON. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
Was the wealthy man, found mur- 
dered in the library of his house, the vic- 
tim of a society woman’s revenge, of his 
own butler, of burglars, or in what way 
did he meet his tragic end? 


The Gold Trail 


ty H. bE VERE STACPOOLE, auth- 


or of “The Blue Lagoon,” “The 
Pearl Fishers,” ete. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


“Whoever likes a rousing tale of devil- 
may-care adventures, set in strange and 
beautiful scenes, with a very romantic 
and sudden love affair, should not miss 
‘The Gold Trail.’ ”—New York Times. 


Thelnvisible Balance Sheet 
By KATRINA TRASK, author of 
“In the Vanguard,” ete. 
Oct. 15. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
The story of a young man of complex 
nature, who is given the choice between 
relinquishing the girl he loves and inher- 
iting sixty million dollars. Life, as 
lived in that glittering circle known as 
New York society, is presented in all 
its dazzling allurement. 





History — Belles Lettres — Satire 





Benighted Mexico 
By RANDOLPH WELLFORD 
SMITH. 
12mo. Cloth. 390 pages. $1.50 net. 
A gigantic searchlight on the Mexi- 
can problem. A _ first-hand analytical 
study of conditions in that darkest land 
from the period of Madero’s assassina- 
tion to August first of the present year. 


Ireland’s Literary Renaissance 
By ERNEST A. BOYD, formerly Ed- 
itor of The Irish Review. Svo. 
Cloth. 416 pages. $2.00 net. Oct. 15 
The purpose of this important and 
exhaustive work is to give an account 
of the literature produced in Ireland dur- 
ing the last 30 years, under the impulse 
of the Celtic Renaissance. 


A Hoosier Holiday 
By THEODORE DREISER, author 
of “A Traveller at Forty,” “The 
‘Genius,’” etc. With 
tions by Franklin Booth. Svo. 
Boards. $2.50 net. Oct. 27 
An account of an automobile tour of 
the author’s old haunts in Indiana, 
where he was born and spent most. of 
his youth. It is a sentimental journey 
that he records, and the chronicle is 
full of the charm of boyhood recollec- 
tion and romance. 


A Little Book in C Major 
By H. L. MENCKEN. 
12mo. Cloth. 50 cents net. 
A collection of about 225 original epi- 
grams, chiefly in the French form made 
familiar by Chamford, La Bruyere and 
La Rochefoucauld, and in English by 
Oscar Wilde. 


32 Illustra- 
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The book gives the adventures and 
achievements of camera men on the 
fields of battle in Europe, in Mexico, in 
aeroplanes, in the pursuit of pictures for 
catching drama for the 
movies, serving the needs of commerce 
and science, etc. There are also chapters 
on the first camera man, the future of 
the camera, and on the lens and other 
features of the camera. 

Mr. Collins is the author also of “The 


| Wireless Man” and several other books 
| of popular science. 


| Baldt. 


Clothing for Women. By Laura I. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


For the woman or girl who does all or 
part of her own or her family’s sewing, 
this book will prove a guide in her actual 
constructive work, a fund of information 
concerning the prices and values of ma- 
terials, a deal of interesting suggestions 
upon design, color and the art of dress, 


| and much relief from problems concerned 


with the saving of incomes. It is the 


| first issued of the “Lippincott’s Home 





Manuals” and it gives promise that the 
series will be a huge success and of 
transcendent economic value to women in 
every walk of life. A wise spender makes 
a valuable life or mother. Abundant op- 
portunity to learn to become a wise 
spender awaits a woman in the field of 
clothing. 

In forming your wardrobe you pur- 
chase before you sew, and it is for this 
reason that the first part of this excellent 
book is devoted to “how and what to buy.” 
In buying either materials or ready- 
made garments, a woman should under- 
stand fabrics: the text and clear illus- 
trations give all the information neces- 
sary. 

The second part is devoted to the 
principles and problems of clothing design 
in relation to the individual, color, pat- 
tern, and the use of patterns. We should 
not think of our clothing merely as a 
covering for the body, nor will we after 
reading the stimulating revelations as to 
line and form, color and composition in 


| dress, presented in these chapters. 


| have 


The construction of clothing is the big 
subject of the third part. For the benefit 
of those who have forgotten or perhaps 
never known the fundamental 
stitches, a brief review with many illus- 
strations of the various stitches is given. 
There then follow the methods of making 
in the home all kinds of under-, outer- 
and over-garments. There are two chap- 
ters upon decoration, embodying all man- 
ner of trimmings and embroidery. 

In extent, variety and scope, there is 
no book that can compete with this. It 
is just the one that is needed to make the 
work of a woman in her home more satis- 
fying and worth while. All manner of 


| details are considered, such as the proper 
| tools, the use of pattern magazines, the 


housewife’s proper method of making her 











budget, etc., etc. Women are over- 
whelmed by the temptation to use com- 
mercial patterns, and the author tells 
just in what cases and to what extent 
they should be used. 

Expression in Singing. By H. S. Kirk- 
land. Richard G. Badger. 

A plan for the development of indi- 
viduality in singing. The ideas presented 
are practical and systematic. The book 
is something new—the study of emotional 
concepts and the vocal means by which 
they are to be manifested. 





Father and Son. By Edmund Gosse. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A popular-priced edition of a book that | 


has large value and was so widely read 
even in the more expensive form that this 


more “reachable” volume—from the | 


more available volume—from the mone- 
tary point of view—seemed inevitable. 


Feeds and Feeding: A Handbook for 


the Student and Stockman. By W. A. 
Henry and F. B. Morrison. The Henry- 
Morrison Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The fifteenth edition of a standard work 
on this subject. A purely technical book 
for those interested in stockyards. 


Harim and the Purdah: Studies of 
Oriental Women, The. By Elizabeth 
Cooper. The Century Company. 

Mrs. Cooper, who has spent many years 
in China, Japan, Burmah, India, and 
Egypt, has come into the closest contact 
with Eastern women of almost every 
race, class and type. With the inti- 
macy of a familiar guest, she knows their 
home life, their social life, their customs, 
how they think and act and feel. 

The Harim and the Purdah deals with 
Egyptian women of the past and present; 
with what marriage, divorce, and polyg- 
amy mean in the Orient; the women of 
the desert, the social life and home life 
of the women of India; marriage as the 
goal of Indian women, Indian mother- 
hood, the Mohammedan women of India; 
the women of Burmah, their religion and 
their superstition; ladyhood in China, the 
evolution of the Chinese woman today; 
and the women of Japan. 

The Oriental woman, Mrs. Cooper says, 
has been moulded by her economic necessi- 
ties. She is more closely bound by heredi- 
tary tendency than the woman of the 
West. Her realm is primarily the realm 
of the home, and she is honored by the 
honor of her household; but this devotion 
to the purely domestic sphere has left 
her a victim of ignorance, superstition, 
and the many evils that follow in their 
train. Mrs. Cooper analyzes the effects 
of their highly artificial environment on 
the mental development of eastern 
women. 

But the moment of change and transi- 
tion has come, and it is this moment 
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The Men Who Wrought 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of “The Way 
of the Strong,” etc. Jacket in full color and 
three illustrations by Douglas Duer. $1.35 


A tale that hinges on the invention of the sub- 
mersible merchantman, a vessel that will revolution- 
ize submarine warfare. 


The story is of timely 


interest, especially since the recent visit of the 


Deutschland to the United States. 


A member of the British Cabinet, 


the head of an English ship-building firm, a Polish inventor and_ his 
daughter, a Prussian military officer, and a band of German spies are 


the chief actors—a strangely assorted group. Romance, mystery, politica! 
intrigue, adventure, tragedy, all unite to form a tale of absorbing intensity 


and great dramatic force. Mr. Cullum has a message to convey, and 
this fact makes the present tale the most compact and the most convincing 


that has yet come from his pen. 


The Superman in 


Modern Literature 


By LEO BERG. Translated by 
Claude Field, M.A. Frontis- 
piece portrait of Renan. $1.50 


A study of the development of the 
idea of the superman as exemplified 
in the writings of the world’s great 
est thinkers. The germ of the idea 
is found in Carlyle’s and Emerson’s 
essays; then traced through Flau- 
bert, Renan, Zola, Nietzsche, Dos- 
tojenski, Ibsen, Stringberg, Bjorn- 
son, etc. There are special sections 
on Ibsen, Nietzsche and Stringberg. 


The Heart 
of Washington 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE, author 
of “The Heart of Lincoln.” 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 50 cents; 
Limp leather, $1.25 


A heart study of the man, Wash- 
ington, pictured by a series of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences, each de- 
tail of which has been chosen to 
show why “The Father of his 
country” was “first in war, first in 
peace, first in the heart of his coun- 
trymen.” In the stories themselves 
the human side of Washington is 
well portrayed. 


State Socialism 


After the War 


What it is—How it Works. By 
THOMAS J. HUGHES. $1.50 


The author presupposes that the 
war is over and that the problems of 
reconstruction have come up in 
England. The book is the author's 
solution of the problem. He forms 
a colony in South Africa, where he 
works out to the minutest detail the 
principles of state socialism, show- 
ing just how it will work. Whether 
one admits the author’s premises or 
not, the book is well worth reading. 


Hunting in the 
Upper Yukon cis: 


By THOMAS MARTINDALE, 
author of “ Sport Indeed,” etc. 
8 illustrations. $1.50 


There is such a constant demand 
for this popular sportsman’s book 
that it has seemed advisable to 
issue an entirely new edition in less 
expensive form. Mr. Martindale’s 
inimitable description of life in the 
open, his realistic accounts of the 
chase, and his enthusiasm over the 
final success of the hunter, strike a 
responsive chord in every man who 
has ever swung a hunting rifle to 
his shoulder. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 
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dustans of the Sentie will become either 
“desenchantee” 
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The Children’s Own Story Book 


By the Editor of The Book News Monthly, NORMA BRIGHT CARSON, 
and FLORENCE E. BRIGHT 


A “different” book for the youngsters 


There are sixty-six readings—mythology, 
history, biography, nature study, verses—all 
told in the most entertaining way. There is 
education, fun and strong child-appeal. There 
are interesting accounts of the holidays 
through the year, and life stories of the men 
who have been an inspiration to their times. 
There are answers to many of the questions 
with which youngsters puzzle parents. The 
book itself is an answer to the question moth- 
ers constantly ask: “How can I encourage 
my child to read worthwhile books?” 


Just Published. 


There is a wealth of pictures in color—one on nearly every page. It is a 
picture book of high order, as well as a story book whose varied interest every 
child will enjoy and whose wholesomeness every teacher and parent will en- 
dorse. But first of all—and last of all—this is a book for boys and girls to read 
for pure entertainment. You may rest assured that “The Children’s Own Story 
Book” accomplishes its primary purpose. 


Cloth; cover stamped in colors. Jacket in color. 
Size, 7x 914 inches. 180 pages. $1.00 


Publishers 


Reilly & Britton 





"are You Equipped to Win Sonowes? | 


re You Equipped to Win Success ? 


How many unfamiliar names, new words, and 
puzzling war terms did you skip over as blank 
space in this morning’s paper because of ignorance? 


If you are asked the value of a Yen, the 
location of Nigeria, the capital of 
Abyssinia, or the pronunciation of 
Przemysl, do you hesitate or become em- 
barrassed ? 


logue convey a meaning to you? Do you 
know that the familiar word Khaki is de- 
rived from the Persian word meaning dust? 
Is Hongkong a city or an Island? 


If you are seeking efficiency and 
advancement— 


Webster’s New International Dictionary ; 


provides the means to win success. It is an all-knowing teacher, 
a universal question answerer, made to meet your needs. 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 6000 Illustrations. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References. 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 


Pacific Exposition. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages and I!lustrations. 
FREE, a Set of Pocket Maps if you mention Book News Monthly. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Do technical terms in an automobile cata- 













condemns the /- nor enveservediy 
praises the new. She sees something of 


or a suffragist; but 





that, far from becoming a mere plagiarist 
of her European sister’s ways, she has 
a message for the women of the West. 
Mrs. Cooper neither indiscriminately 
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the dangers, as well as the possibilities, 
of progress, while confessing the limita- 
tions of her ability to probe the Oriental 
mind. Her book is not only for students 


of sociology and world conditions, but 


| for all who are interested in curious lore, 
| strange customs, detailed observation of 


modes of human life far removed from 
our own. 

There are many illustrations from 
photographs of types of Eastern women 


| and scenes of native life. 


Homans’ Automobile Handbook. By J. 


| E. Homans. Sully and Kleinteich. 


Like “Self-Propelled Vehicles,” this is 
a book peculiarly clear in explanation al- 
though it deals with facts unfamiliar to 
many readers. A thorough idea is given 
of the construction and manipulation of 
a motor car with engine run by gasoline. 


Honeymoon Experiment, A. By Marga- 
ret and Stuart Chase. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

These two young people made an in- 


| teresting experiment after their mar- 
| riage. Instead of honeymooning they 


went out and attempted to earn their 


| livings just to find out how people live 


who have nothing but their brains and 
their hands. 


How to Know the Mosses. 
beth Marie Dunham. 
Company. 

A very complete study of mosses, non- 
technical for the most part, but contain- 
ing much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. 


By Eliza- 
Houghton Mifflin 


Infancy and Childhood. A Popular 


| Book for the Care of Children. By Walter 


| By J. Parmby Paret. 


Reeve Ramsey. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Rules laid down for the care of chil- 
dren from birth on to adolescence. 


Lawn Tennis Lessons for Beginners. 
The Macmillan 


| Company. 


A very convenient manual for those 
just learning to play tennis. The first 


| principles of the game are clearly set 


forth by an expert who has the faculty 


| for imparting his own knowledge. 


Little Book in C Major, A. By H. L. 
Wencken. John Lane Company. 

The clever editor of “The Smart Set” 
has here collected some two hundred and 


| twenty-five epigrams, all by Americans. 


Many of them have appeared in “The 
Smart Set;” some are now printed for 
the first time. 


Little Question in Ladies’ Rights, A. 


| By Parker H. Fillmore. John Lane Com- 


pany. 

An entertaining little study in child- 
life, full of laughs and rich in entertain- 
ing episode. Those who know “The 
Hickory Limb” will have the pleasure of 
anticipating an hour of entertainment 
sure to be found in this later little story. 
Rose Cecil O’Neill has made the charm- 


| ing pictures for the book. 
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Beautiful BOOKS for Holiday GIFTS 


Special Book Opportunities for 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHELY Readers 


We have imported a limited number of the well-known A. & C. Black publica- 
tions which we offer at about one-half the publisher's price. They have numerous full- 
page illustrations in colors, and are beautiful in make-up. Will make a handsome gift, 
and a prize for any library. Size 9 x 6!/2 inches. 


Publishers price 20 shillings 
Our special price $2.50 


Brittany. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy Menpes. 

The English Lakes. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. Described by W. T. Palmer. 

Bonnie Scotland. Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. R. Hope Mongrieff. 
Russia. Painted by F. De Haenan. Text by G. Dobson, H. M. Grove and H. Stewart. 
Canada. Painted by T. Mower Martin. Des:ribed by Wilfred Campbell. 

Belgium, Painted by A. Forestier. Text by G. W. T. Omond. 

Germany. Painted by E. T. & E. Harrison Compton. Described by J. F. Dickie. 
Holland. By Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jungman. 

South America. Painted by A. S. Forrest. Described by W. H. Koebel. 

The Italian Lakes. Painted by Ella Du Cane. Described by Richard Bagot. 

Florence. Painted by Colonel R. C. Goff. Described by Mrs. Goff. 

Japan. A record in color. By Mortimer Menpes. 

Egypt. Painted and described by R. Talbot Kelly. 

Rome. Painted by Alberto Pisa. Text by M. A. R. Tuker and Hope Malleson. 

Venice. By Canon and Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg. [Illustrated by Mortimer Menpes. 

The Holy Land. Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by John Kelman. 

India. By Mortimer Menpes. 

Constantinople. Painted by Warwick Goble. Described by Alexander Van Millingen. 
Sicily. Painted by Alberto Pisa. Described by Spencer C. Musson. 

The Flowers and Gardens of Japan. Painted by Ella Du Cane. Described by Florence Du 


Cane. 
New Zealand. Painted by F. & W. Wright. Described by W. P. Reeves. 
Happy England. Helen Allingham. Marcus B. Huish. 
Argentina Past and Present. By W. H. Koebel. 
Burma. Painted and described by R. Talbot Kelly. 
Kashmir. Described by Sir Francis Younghusband. Painted by Major E. Molyneux. 
Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard. 
Worlds Pictures. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy Menpes. 
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Cyrus Townsend Brady—John Reed Scott 


The More 
Excellent Way 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 





A story that concerns modern so- 
ciety and the divorce question, with 
the scenes laid in New York, 
Sorrento, Bermuda and Reno. 
Without the slightest attempt 


at preaching, the author has 
written a vital and moving 
that 
ential and provocative of 


story 





is subtly influ- 


thought, though one 


The Cab of 
the Sleeping 
Horse 


scarcely feels it at the 
time in the swift suc- 
cession of its dramatic 


developments. 
By John Reed Scott 
Author of ‘‘ The Colonel of the Red Hussars' 
Fy Three crushed roses intimating violence, a 
Color Fronts cypher message, and the picture of a beauti- 
— ful woman, known to be an international 
ne 


spy, and not supposed to be in Washington 
—that’s what Harleston, gentleman and 
member of the Secret Service, found in a 
cab, deserted by all but the horse sleeping 
between the shafts, at 1 A. M. on Massa- 
chusetts Ave. And before dawn he was 
set upon by three men in his own apart- 
ment. Mr. Scott knows how to tell a 
charming love story with a thrilling and 


never lagging accompaniment. 











12° 

Color Frontts 
$1.35 

net 





ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York London 
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| business. 
| start with such plants, and must of neces- 


Living from Eggs and Poultry, A. By 
W. H. Brown. Orange Judd Company. 

Most books on poultry keeping empha- 
size but one side of the business—the 
silver lining of the cloud—but the cloud 


| itself is left to the imagination or kept in 


the background. The idea has become 
prevalent that poultry keeping is an easy, 
pleasant way for anybody to earn a liv- 


| ing, but in this book the author has shown 


all sides of the business as a young man 
will find them, and the impartial state- 
ments will help the young man who in- 
clines toward poultry to make a correct 


| decision. 


The author has addressed poultry be- 
ginners who have a limited amount of 
capital and experience, and to whom the 
operation of plants of several thousand 
fowls is of no interest further than as 
an illustration of the magnitude of the 
Beginners, however, cannot 


sity start in a way commensurate with 
their experience and capital. For such 
the author has selected from the experi- 
ence that cost him so dearly a simple, 
definite plan which will be a safe guide to 
the novice, saving him the inevitable ex- 
perimenting resulting from the perusal 
of numerous books. 

In the development of this plan, un- 
usual attention is given to the small but 
important details, from hatching time to 
the time the produce is marketed. The 
Crates, Don’ts Learned from Experience, 
chapters on Selection of a Location, Egg 
and particularly that on Marketing the 
Eggs, will be found of great value to 
the young poultryman. 


Mother and Her Child, The. By 
William S. Sadler and Lena K. Sadler. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Two doctors, man and wife, and the 
parents of children, have prepared this 
book. Out of years of experience and 
observation they have reached certain 
definite conclusions concerning the care 
of a woman during pregnancy, the wel- 
fare of the child from birth to weaning, 
and the treatment of the problems of 
child-rearing until the period of adoles- 
cence. This is a book that every mother 
should own. 


Painless Childbirth. 
Davis. Forbes & Co. 

A book of unusual importance by Dr. 
Carl Henry Davis of Rush Medical Col- 
lege and The Presbyterian Hospital of 
Chicago. This is the first book by an 
obstetrician to thoroughly discuss the 
various methods employed in the attempt 
to secure painless childbirth; and, second- 
ly, it is the first report of the results of 
varied experience with the nitrous oxid- 
oxygen analgesia, which will undoubtedly 
become the analgesic of choice in ob- 
stetrics. 

While the advocates of “Twilight 
Sleep” agree that it should be used only 


By Carl Henry 
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in an especially equipped hospital and by 
a specialist, Dr. Davis believes that the 
nitrous oxid-oxygen analgesia may be 
used safely and efficiently by every physi- 
cian who is trained in the science of ob- 
stetrics. He believes that nitrous oxid- 
oxygen analgesia is a logical method of 
relieving the suffering during childbirth 
and a great aid in securing eutocia. 


Photograms of the Year 1915. 
son & Viney, London. 

The Annual Review of the World’s Pic- 
torial Photographic Work. Edited by F. 
J. Mortimer Hazell. 


Wat- 


Practical Landscape Gardening. By 
Robert B. Cridland. A. T. De La Mare 
Printing and Publishing Company. 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


“*These very dramatic and beautiful Base eine the 
"Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 | in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 


He was wise 


See how more 





A well-planned, well-illustrated volume | 


of use chiefly to those interested in 
garden-imnaking on a more elaborate scale. 


Practical Stage Directing for Ama- 
teurs. By Emerson Taylor. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


For amateur theatrical performances | 


this book will come as a welcome aid. 
S'mple, direct and practical, it is an ex- 


cellent guide in directing for stage per- | 
formances, and may even be of value to | 


professionals. 


President of the the United States, | 
Harper & | 


The. By Woodrow Wilson. 
Brothers. 


A brief exposition of the duties and 


power of a President of our Republic. 
This is a lucid interpretation of the con- 
ditions surrounding the highest office in 
the gift of the people, and Mr. Wilson’s 
genius for apt expression makes it a 
notable bit of commentary for the lay 
reader. 


Principles of Health Control. By 
Francis M. Walters. D.C. Heath & Co. 

A textbook in hygiene, practical and 
useful along lines that will make this a 
valuable book in the schools. 


Public Libraries and Literary Culture 
in Ancient Rome. By Clarence Eugene 
Boyd. The University of Chicago Press. 


A study of libraries in antiquity, re- 
vealing a knowledge that is not gener- 


ally accessible. 


Quit Your Worrying! By George 
Wharton James. The Radiant Press. 

Advice against letting things fret you. 
The “why” of the matter is explained, 
with the result that you will scarcely dare 
to worry when you have finished reading 
the book. 


Renting a Furnished Apartment. By | 
G. Smith Stanton. J. S. Ogilvie Publish- | 


ing Company. 

Mr. Stanton, who is also the author of 
“Where the Sportsman Loves to Linger” 
and “When the Wildwood was in Flower,” 
is the son of Henry B. Stanton, for many 


years political editor of the “New York | 
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RITERS, professional or amateur, 
every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
THE Eprror is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 


workers. 
of publication. 














TheWriter’s Monthly 


Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 


A magazine of real help for all who write 









Here is a fresh bun- 





—~ dle of inspiration and 
Hamer clear-headed, author- 
Journalism | tative direction for 
Drama all who would know 
a the literary market 
ay eville and how to write 
Public Speaking 


whatthe editors want. 


Carolyn Wells says: ‘‘ By far the best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is practical. 
So many aids to authors are vague and 
vistonary in tone, but the advice in THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY is always 
clear, concise and to the point. It is written 
by people who have something to say and 
know how to say it. For this reason it 


achieves its end where others fail.” 


Single copies, 15 cents; yearly 
subscription, $1.00 


THE as MONTHLY 
Box B - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


like Tue Epiror, the 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 


Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., 


were unknown 


aspirants, writers have made THE Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 


able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: 


me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: 


“THE Eprtor helped to start 


C “The first number of THe Eprtor I read aroused 
in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. 
hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Eprror, but I may say that it 


I may not tell a 


taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


[* 


post-card. 
scripts is a feature. 


addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Epiror prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
second serial and other rights of already published manu- 


} ‘HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 


Exchange,” 
Rhetorical Corner,” 


each. 


THE EDITOR 


RIDGEWOOD 


“Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THE Eprror. 


QOXE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; 


single copies are 10c. 


New Jersey 
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THE TWINS 
“PRO” and “CON” 


By WINIFRED ARNOLD 
Author of ** Little 
Christmas,”’ etc. 

It is difficult to conceive of 
any girl of Uncle Sam's read- 
ing this jolly little story except 


THE 


WEB OF 
STEEL 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND 
BRADY 
Father and Son. 


with rapt interest and gleeful 
delight. 
12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.25. 




















“TELL ME A 
HERO STORY” 


By MARY STEWART 
Illustrated in 


“Promises to be one of the 
season's hits.’’—Spokane Chroni- 


Colors’ by cle. 


1 > a 
Semucl M. Palmer. Illustration and Colored Jacket 
Retells in clear, simple form by the Kinneys. Net $1.35. 
some old stories found en 
shrined in mummy-cases and 


other out-of-the-way places, to- 
gether with some of the more 
familiar ones, Delightfully il- 
lustrated, Net $1.25. 


cure? te 
OIL - SKINS 


By J. J. BELL 
of ‘“‘Wee Mac- 


THE 


CASTLE 
OF CHEER 


By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 
Author of ‘*Doc 









Williams.”’ 


The author 


“One resounding note of op- 
sreegor,”” has written a story timism. A strong, inspiring. 
of war time in an English sea invigorating story, spicy with 
port town, of love and = sub romance and  humor.’’—Conti- 
marine-chasing of delightful nent, 
humor und grim determination. Illustrated, Net $1.25. 

Illustrated, Net $1.00. 






THE 
KLONDIKE 
CLAN 


By 8S. HALL YOUNG 
Author of “Alaska Days with 
John Muir.”’ 

A story of breathless interest 
dealing with the days of the 


Great Stampede to Yukon in 
the days of the gold craze. 





Illustrated. 


THE TRAIL to the 
HEARTS of MEN 


By ABE CORY § § § 5 ) % q ) 


Net $1.55. 





of 
permeuted 


A story 
power, 


and 
the 


action 
with 







spell of adventure, quickly o 
moving, dreamxtic and glow “TAK IT F 0 E 
ing. Cloth. Net $1.35. E R M M 





By VANCE THOMPSON 


BILLY 


BURNS of 
TROOP “5” 


By I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “‘The 





The author of “Eat and 
Thin” has written a book about 
other fellow.”’ Coming 
to man it will be 
ing interest. 


Grow 
“the 
as from man 
found of fascinat- 


Cloth. Net $1.00. 


Bishop's Shadow,’ ete, 





Here is a Boy Scout's story which has to do 
with the saverage bey of the city. Like ‘The 
Bishep’s Shadow’ and “The 
Scout Mester of Troop 5."" it is a 
strong, exrnest, lucid book, writ- [Ask ANY¥ Beokseller for 
ten with the idea of helping boys 
te de their part of the world’s | ? 
work Illustrated. Net $1.00. | 
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An adventure tale of 


___ ADVERTISING SECTION 


NATIONALIZING 
AMERICA 


By PROF. EDWARD A. 
STEINER 
Author of “‘On the Trail of the 


Immigrant.’’ 


How to set 
tional house 
the 
close 


in order our na- 
so as best to face 
international crisis at the 
of the Great War. 


Net: $1.00. 





PREPAREDNESS 


By WILLIAM IL. HULL 
of Swarthmore College 
An unanswerable 


of military 
edness.”" in 


indictment 
and naval ‘“‘prepar 
which it is shown 
to be its own judge and execu- 
tioner. Cloth, $1.25 net. 





WHAT THE WAR 
IS TEACHING 


By DR. CHARLES E. 
JEFFERSON 
A book that gathers up in 
telling fashion the lessons 
which the red carnage of 
Europe should bring home to 
every American. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of 
BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 


By B. F. RILEY 


Author of “The White Man's 
Burden,’ ete. 

This authentic Life of the 
negro slave who rose against 
overwhelming odds is unique 
emong biographies in American 
history. 

Illustrated, Net $1.50. 


BILLY TOPSAIL, 


M. D. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


The latest 
Topsail’’ 
cinating 
with “Dr. 


of the “Billy 
books is a_ fas 
tale of adventure 
Luke of the Lab 
rador,”’ whose prototype. 
every one knows, is Dr. 
Grenfell. (Cloth. Net $1.25. 


BOY 
SCOUT 
CRUSOES 


By EDWIN C. BURRITT 


the South Seas 


which will take its place in the boy’s heart 
next to ‘Treasure Island’’ and 


“*Robinson Crusoe.” 


Illustrated. Net 1.25 
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| poetry a delightful 


Sun” in Charles A. Dana’s time, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, whose name has 
gone down in history, as the founder of 
the “Woman’s Rights” movement. 

In “Renting a Furnished Apartment” 
the author tells of the experiences of a 
family accustomed to life in the country 
who decided to try life in a city apart- 
ment for the winter. 

We often hear the assertation that the 
unwritten diary, and what goes on ‘be- 
hind the scenes,’ are the most interesting. 
Fortunately for the reader, but unfortun- 
ately for the author, the family rented 
what is known as a rear apartment, and 
the author has endeavored in his accus- 
tomed humorous language to disclose the 
unwritten diary. 

The forty-five illustrations are very 
illuminating to the text, and all those 
who have had experience in renting and 
living in apartment houses will appreci- 
ate this story. 


Roadmender Book of Days, The. 
ranged by Mildred Gentle. 


Ar- 
E. P. Dutton 


| & Co. 


Quaint philosophical selections for each 
day in the year. 


Selling Things. By Orison Swett Mar- 
den. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

One of the “Marden Efficiency Books,” 
telling how to make a favorable impres- 
sion, how to get attention, how to size 
up prospects, how to close a deal and 
how to do other things that will make 
for successful salesmanship. 


Shakespeare and Precious Stones. By 
George Frederick Kunz. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

An unusual work, the product of un- 
usual erudition in a fascinating field, is 
the new book by George Frederick Kunz. 
The author in all probability knows more 
about jewels and precious stones than 
does any other man in the world. Com- 
bined with this knowledge is a love for 
and an intense familiarity with the works 
of shakespeare. The result is a delight- 
ful book on the use Shakespeare made of 
precious stones, and the sources from 
which he procured his information. 

There is indeed romance in the facts 
which enabled the great playwright to 
hit upon such phrases as: “a sea of melt- 
ing pearl,” “like sapphire, pearl and rich 
embroidery,” and “the impression of keen 
whips I’d wear as rubies.” Dr. Kunz 
traces the references in a manner that 
makes intensive criticism a keen game. 

As no writer has made a more beautiful 
and telling use of precious stones in his 
verse than has Shakespeare, the author 
was right in believing that if these refer- 
ences could be gathered together for com- 
parison and quotation, and if this were 
done from authentic and early editions 
of the great dramatist-poet’s works, it 
would give the reader of literature and 
understanding of 
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what gems were used in the days of 
Queen Bess, and in what terms her chief 
singer referred to them. This has been 
done and comparisons have been made 
with the precious stones of the present 
time, showing what mines were worked in 
Shakespeare’s day, how he could have 


obtained knowledge of them, and a few | 


words as to comparative prices. 

For the sake of absolute accuracy not 
only the page but also the column and 
the actual line in the Folios of 1623 and 
1664 are given in the one hundred and 
sixty-two references, as taken direct from 
the copies in the possession of Henry E. 
Huntington. 

The illustrations are of matters much 
sought after; a reproduction of the por- 


trait given in the First Folio Edition of | 
1623; five of the six known authentic | 


signatures of Shakespeare are repro- | 


duced,—one from the mortgage and one 
from the deed of his house and the three 
remaining ones from his will; Elizabeth 
arrayed in jewels; a diamond cutter’s 
shop such as was existent in Shakes- 


peare’s time, and the device of Richard | 


Field, Shakespeare’s first printer. 

There is a savor of conjoined artistry 
and erudition in the books by the great 
gem expert. All the skill at the call of the 


Washington Square Press has been ex- | 


erted in the endeavor to make the volume 
in book-making qualities a fitting me- 
morial to the great poet. 


Shakespeare—An Address. By George 





E. Woodberry. The Merrymount Press. | 


In the address on Shakespeare recently 
delivered by George Woodberry, and still 
more recently issued in book form, there 


is a thread of thought that winds in and | 


out amid such flowery talk. It is a qual- 
ity not unusual in Mr. Woodberry’s 
work; he has an amazing genius for fab- 


ricating paragraphs of elaborate phrase 
that will not stand too careful scrutiny | 


in the matter of substance. 
Mr. Woodberry is warm in his appre- 


ciation of the great poet, and it was to | 


do him honor in the recent tercentenary 
celebration that the address was given. 


Shakespeariad, The. By Denton J. 
Snider. Sigma Publishing Company, St. 
Louis. 

A unique tercentenary souvenir. Not 
notable, however, for beauty of form 
or for power to achieve its apparent 
purpose. 


(Continued on page 28) 


New Books to be 
Published 


On October lists the following books ap- 
pear, to be published by the F. H. Revell 
Company: Tell Me a Hero Story, by 
Mary Stewart, with some exquisite draw- 
ings by John Palmer; “Take It From 


»? 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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The Melancholy Tale 


of “Me” My Remembrances 
By E. H. Sothern 


This is a volume of autobiographic rem- 
iniscences of the celebrated actor in the 
pages of which are presented, with an extra- 
ordinary sympathy and skill, most of the 
leaders in the dramatic world of say, the 
last half-century, including, of course, the 
authors famous father. In this series of 
recollections, sketches, and portraits—some 
whimsical, some fantastic, some pathetic— 
we find a complete story of the author’s 
career—vivid and entertaining. 


Illustrated. $3.50 net. 





E. H. SOTHERN 
From a Photograph by Sarony 







Enoch Crane 


A novel planned and begun by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith and completed by F. 
Berkeley Smith 


Bonnie May 
By Louis Dodge 


It is a cheerful, beguiling, appealing tale, 
and one that is likely to find its way, just as 





















ne RE REE eee ae does Bonnie May in its pages, to the hearts 
the flavor of “Peter”—its characters as lov- of all who make its acquaintance. 
able, its scenes as colorful. Tilustrated by Reginald Birch. 
Tilustratead by Alonzo Kimball. 1.35 net $1.35 net 





Old Glory 


By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
Author of The Perfect Tribute 


“Patriotic stories that deserve to rank with the author's ‘The Perfect Tribute’—and 
that is, indeed, high praise.”"—The Outlook 


Illustrated. 50 cents net. 





Hawaii 


By Katherine Fullerton Gerould 


The Hawaiian Islands of today are here 
described with the resources of observation, 
the keen sense of the picturesque, and the re- 
markable faculty for appreciating human be 
ings that have made Mrs. Gerould’s stories 
famous. 


Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net. 









A Sheaf 


By John Galsworthy 


Under this title Mr. Galsworthy has gathered 
another volume of his thoughtful and sympa 
thetic essays and sketches, dealing with such 
subjects as cruelty to animals, law and prison 
reform, faminism, and the war. 


$1.50 net. 






The Navy as a Fighting Machine 
By Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske - 


In this thoroughgoing but particularly popular and suggestive book Admiral Fiske con- 
siders the question of sea power in war and peace; the purposes for which the navy exists; 
and its organization and operation. He shows that a navy, including ships, guns, navy-yards, 
bases, and the department itself is a real machine—one of the most powerful, costly, and 
complicated existing. It follows that the engineer in charge of it all should be especially 
capable of handling this machine. 

$2.00 net. 


The Free Man and 
the Soldier 


By Ralph Barton Perry 


Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 
Essays on the Reconciliation of Liberty 





Financial Chapters 


of the War 


By Alexander Dana Noyes 
Financial Editor of the New York Evening Post 
In this book Mr. Noyes discusses, clearly 


< 1 2 = 

and simply, the financial problems of the tet as ~ 

Kuropean war—what actually happened on the and Discipline 

world’s financial markets when the war be Discussions of the abstract principles un- 


gan; how the belligerent powers have raised 
their stupendous war loans; how far and why 
New York has displaced London as the finan- 
cial center of the world; what will be the 
financial condition of Europe and America 
after the war. $1.25 net. 


derlying such questions as preparedness, the 
righteousness of war, the duties implied by 
patriotism, which afford a new and refreshing 
viewpoint. 
$1.40 net. 

Books! 
, & o 
SCRIBNERS 
ZINE 





Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Have You the Ability 
to Earn More Money? 


Lyceum and Chautauqua Attractions 
Earn up to $1,000.00 a Week 


Lecturers, Readers, Vocalists, Musicians, Concert 
Companies, Receive up to $10,000 per Week 


If you have ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Singer, Musician, etc., send 
full information and ask for opportunities open, when you send your subscrip- 
tion to THE LYCEUM WORLD. There is a great demand for talented, 
unique ability and personality in this field. 


Lyceum Representatives Earn $10,000.00 in Six Months 


Some earn more during the “Seasons.” The field is growing larger, and 
now embraces 3000 Lecture Courses; 15,000 Chautauquas, attended by 18,000,000 
people, patronizing at least 200,000 sessions. 


= Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and 
> 2 


tauquas. The work is pleasant and some have made 
as high as $10,000.00 in six months without much ef- 
fort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men 
and women are pleased to do this work, and many 
cultured people are wanted. State your experience. 
time you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


The Lyceum World 


| seve ie ~ o> ¥ ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
} a 


Pm women find it a delight to act as representatives and 


———— 
“=~ = THE 
lyceum Waren meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chau- 
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It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Maga- 
zine, containing the ablest discussions on Literary, 
Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform sub- 
jects. It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After- 
dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter 
and Musician, while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
articles, which during the year will include subjects not discussed in such a 
manner elsewhere. 


TWO FEATURES NOW RUNNING: 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK”—A discussion of the Pseudo- 
Shakespearean Dramas and the identity of the concealed author. By the Hon. 
Moye Wicks, past master of English Composition, accomplished scholar and 
eminent lawyer, who will give an insight into the political, diplomatic, and 
literary conditions which prevailed in the “spacious days of great Elizabeth,” 
and bring undiscovered facts to bear upon the Baconian authorship. This 
series, begun in May, will run twelve issues. Those who subscribe now can 
have back numbers free—as long as present supply lasts. 


“MAN THE MACHINE”—Articles on Health, Happiness, and Prosperity, 
showing how to grow younger with the years, and what foods, drinks, exer- 
cises (including full explanation of the Candler-Gringle System of Physical 
Culture) to use to cure and prevent diseases. These articles by Prof. Walter 
H. Candler are alone worth many times price of subscription. 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER.—Those who send one dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription will receive THE LYCEUM WORLD from now until December 
FREE, making the subscription to begin with the January, 1917, issue. No 
free copies; samples 15c. 





THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B 


For inclosed $1.00 send THE LYCEUM WORLD one year from January. 
1917, and all copies from present issue until then, to: 
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Me,” a book of helpful essays by Vance 
Thompson; Paul the Dauntless, by Basil 
Mathews, and The Klondike Clan, by S. 
Hall Young. 


ok 3b ak 


John Lane will issue in October the 
new W. J. Locke novel, The Wonderful 
Year; Theodore Dreiser’s latest story, 
The Bulwark; The Bigamist, by F. E. 
Mills Young; Pierre Noziere, by J. Lewis 
May; The Amethyst Ring, by B. Drillien; 
a book of travel by Theodore Dreiser, A 
Hoosier Holiday; American Pictures and 
Their Painters, by L. M. Bryant; Ire- 
land’s Literary Renaissance, by Ernest 
A. Boyd, and A Short History of Eng- 
land, by G. K. Chesterton. 


* 


October books from Dodd, Mead & Co. 
will include The Old Blood, by Frederick 
Palmer; The Woman Who Killed, by 
Jules Bois; The Street of the Blank 
Wall, short stories by Jerome K. Jerome; 
The Delight Makers, by Adolf F. Bande- 
lier; The Short Cut, by Jackson Gregory; 
We Discover the Old Dominion, by Louise 
Closser Hale; a new edition of The 
Arabian Nights, with pictures by Rene 
Bull; The Empress Eugenie and Her 
Son, by Edward Legge; Mahomet, by G. 
M. Draycott; George Mocre, in the 
“Trishmen of Today” series; Mavourneen, 
a new play by Louis Parker; A Woman 
in the Balkans, by Mrs. Will Gordon; 
The Wrack of the Storm, a book about 
Belgium, by Maurice Maeterlinck; 
Studies in Poetry, by Lafcadie Hearn. 


* * * 


Doubleday, Page & Co, will publish 
An O. Henry Biography, by C. Alphonso 
Smith; My Garden, by Louise Beebe 
Wilder; Penrod and Sam, by Booth Tar- 
kington; Morning Face, a juvenile by 
Gene Stratton-Porter; The Further Side 
of Silence, by Mrs. Hugh Clifford; The 
Preacher of Cedar Mountain, Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s first novel; The Em- 
peror of Portugallia, a romance of Selma 
Lagerléf; Medical History of the Great 
War, by Dr. William L. Mallabar; The 
Wishing Moon, by Louise Dutton; a bi- 
ography of Booker T. Washington, by 
Lyman Beecher Stowe and Emmett J. 
Scott; and Ivory and the Elephant, by 
George Frederick Kunz. 


* te * 


Scribner books for October will be Our 
Hispanic Southwest, by Ernest Peixotto; 
New Cartoons, by Charles Dana Gibson; 
The Clan of Muns, by Frederick Judd 
Waugh; A Book About the Theater, by 
Brander Matthews; Financial Chapters 
on the War, by Alexander Dana Noyes; 
Xinger and Other Stories, by Edith 
Wharton; The Eternal Feminine, by 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews; The 
New Creation, by Lucien Blake. 
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He asked no return but her approval.’’ 
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The Carbon Copy 


By Fannie Arnold Jacobs 


LOYD STERLING had been uneasily conscious all 
.. evening of the wide, serious eyes of the girl. 
They had followed him from one crowded 
room to the other, it seemed to him almost wist- 
fully. He remembered dimly of having met her the 
season before, and the name Kit Dreyton came hazily 
out of a pleasurable memory. 

Possibly he had danced with her and found her 
charming, or perhaps he had listened to her vivacious 
nonsense during some dinner-party, but beyond this 
he had no recollection. The intent, almost painfully 
earnest scrutiny disconcerted him. Once or twice he 
had made a movement to reach her side, but his ap- 
proach seemed to cause a little panic, and she be- 
came lost in the crowd. 

As the evening drew toward its close he deter- 
mined to have a word with her. The eyes haunted 
him. There was a personal appeal in the look which 
he had last surprised, and he felt that he could not 
return home until he had learned its import. He saw 
her enter a curtained alcove and knew that if he 
sought her now there could be no retreat. 

As he came toward her it seemed to him as if she 
assumed the attitude of one standing at bay. She 
was painfully embarrassed, and for an instant they 
faced each other in silence. 

“Miss Dreyton?” he questioned a little uncer- 
tainly. 

She met his half-extended hand with the tips of 
cold, tremulous fingers. 

“I'd rather you did not tell me now,” she began 
hurriedly. “Won’t you please—write it—in quite 
the usual way?” 

The perplexity in Sterling’s eyes deepened. “Tell 
me just what you mean,” he encouraged gently. 

“I mean my book. If you are going to—accept it, 
I couldn’t bear to know it here, for I’d have to shout 
and dance, and if you are going to—send it back—I— 
oh, I’m quite sure I couldn’t bear to know it here. 
So don’t tell me until tomorrow.” 

Sterling felt a keen sense of disappointment. Kit 
Dreyton, the girl, might be piquant and alluring, and 
an appeal in her eyes might bring a man to her side 
in a glow of anticipation, but Kit Dreyton, the 
writer of books, and books which he must accept, 


was quite another consideration. However great 
the appeal to the man, the editor must stand back. 

He had not even been aware that there was a 
book of hers in his office. 

“ You will tell me—to-morrow ?” she questioned. 

As he looked at her expectant face he felt a stir of 
compassion and departed a trifle from his rigid code. 
He drew from the insight of many years, experience 
and judged her book—unread. He judged it by the 
white, slender hands, which surely lacked the grip 
of sturdiness, judged it again by the quiver of the 
lips, and the weakness of tears which seemed near 
the surface. The book would be a hysterical, whim- 
sical affair, with all the crudity and insufficiency of 
the novice. 

“Yes,” he said gently, “I could write you to- 
morrow in quite the usual way, but hadn’t you rather 
I’d talk with you a little about it now? Things seem 
rather abrupt and crude in a letter, and especially a 
business letter such as that would be.” 

Her shoulders straightened and he saw the quick 
clenching of her fingers. “You mean then ” she 
broke off and made further effort at self control. 
“You mean that you must send it back, that it 
has no merit?” 

“No,” he said gravely, “I did not say that. I think 
it would be best to send it back—just now—so that 
you may work it over a little more.” Again Sterling 
drew his inference from a ripe experience. “There 
are little weaknesses in technique, mere trifles here 
and there, which I am confident that you can over- 
come by training and practice.” 

He was not prepared for the result of his words. 
Her eyes glowed with excitement. “Then I will 
work over my carbon copy,” she cried eagerly. “I 
will complete it just as you suggest—that is, if you 
will suggest.” 

He was confident that no amount of working over 
could render salable the writing of slender, un- 
sophisticated girlhood, yet this was a problem 
which could not be handled by the courteous letter 
of rejection. He realized that he must meet her 
again and again during the winter. His courage 
weakened before the thought of the constant re- 
proach of her eyes. Possibly if he suggested revision 
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she would lack the perseverance to complete the 
work. Possibly it was but the whim of a moment, 
and after a few weeks she would toss the book aside 
for a fresh pastime. 

“Yes, work it over,” he encouraged, “and I’ll send 
you back the original, or better yet,” he added with 
a quickening of his pulse, “let me bring it back 
and we can go over it together. I can suggest changes 
here and there and point out some of your technical 
weaknesses.” 

“Oh, would you?” she cried impulsively. 
not expected you would do—that.” 

Sterling laughed inwardly. He, also, had not ex- 
pected he would do—that. 

“And you will come tomorrow—tomorrow even- 
ing? ” she questioned eagerly. 

“Yes, if I may, and I shall bring your manuscript 
with me.” 

Sterling’s intentions were good. He fully ex- 
pected to read the book the following day and took 
it from his reader’s file, with the explanation that 
he wished to give it personal attention. 

But there were many demands upon his time, and 
it was late in the afternoon before he thought again 
of Kit Dreyton and her book. Away from the in- 
fluence of her charming wistfulness he was inclined 
to be impatient. Why should a bewitchingly lovely 
girl, such as she, wish to dabble in things beyond 
her understanding! He was half determined to 
preach a rigid sermon that night and risk the ever- 
lasting reproach of the big, grey eyes. He glanced 
hastily over the front page of the manuscript and 
groaned. He selected several sheets at random and 
separated them from the rest. These would serve 
to give the object lesson, and the remainder of the 
evening could be devoted to , well, possibly the 
position of mentor would not be trying in such a 
case. 

As he entered the low-ceiled library with its quiet, 
restful color scheme, he felt a sense of pleasant 
anticipation. Miss Dreyton was seated by the table, 
with pencil and note book in readiness. He drew 
his chair to her side and commenced to talk kindly 
concerning the great art of letters. 

She listened eagerly as he pointed out the necessity 
of forcing attention at the outset and made evident 
the weakness of her opening paragraphs. But the 
really specific suggestions which he made wer~ few. 
He finally lapsed into a broad discussion of _-t in 
general, and the book was put aside. 

“Then you really believe,” she said as he arose to 
20, “that if I will strengthen the beginning as you 
suggest, and polish the sentence structure, that it 
will be a worthwhile work? ” 

Sterling hesitated. “But, remember,” he parried, 
“It is a big task. The entire two hundred pages 
must be rewritten and retyped.” 

“Do you think I mind that?” she burst out im- 
pulsively. ‘“Why, my whole life is in that book.” 
The quick color sprang to her cheeks and Sterling 
found a new interest in watching her glow and ex- 
pand. 

He seated himself again. “Tell me,” he urged, 
“how did you come to write it?” 


“T had 
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“T don’t know just know. It seemed to be in me. 
The words tumbled out faster than I could write. 
Yet at times it was hard to write, hard to make the 
girl do the things she ought to do, hard to make 
the man love her as he should, as she wanted to be 
loved.” 

Sterling bent closer. He was beginning to feel 
rather sorry that he had not read the book. “Yes, go 
on!” he encouraged. 

“T guess there’s a great deal of—me— in it. All 
the things I wanted to be, all the dreams and the 
ideals. When I sent it to you I wondered if you’d 
understand and somehow ” her voice caught, “I 
don’t believe you have. You’ve said a lot about 
technique, but nothing of my little flesh-and-blood 
dream girl. Didn’t she appeal to you at all? Nor 
the man, the faulty, human, lovable man? I made 
him as I thought a man should be, and you didn’t 
see him at all—now did you?” 

Her eyes were upon his, challenging and half 
angry. The pleading was gone and beneath the new 
fire he felt a still greater regret that he had not 
read the book. Perhaps there might have been a 
germ of power—perhaps But his years of ripe 
experience came crowding back and he tossed aside 
the idea. He evaded her protest and the challenge 
of her eyes. 

But the next day he felt a keen prick of conscience. 
If he had but kept within his customary routine the 
book would at least have passed through the hands 
of his reader. During the entire week his conscience 
clamored, then—he forgot. He did not have occasion 
to think of Kit Dreyton again until several months 
later, when he received the revised version, neatly 
prepared. 

He placed it carefully in his private safe, deter- 
mining to read it personally at his first opportunity. 

Miss Dreyton had taken rather an unfortunate time 
to submit her book. It was during the busiest 
season, when the publishing houses were crowded 
with work in preparation for the holiday season. 
Again Sterling meant well, but the book remained 
in the safe, awaiting the leisure moment which never 
seemed to come. At length he was brought up short 
in the grind of the day’s routine by a brief but con- 
vincing letter from Miss Dreyton. 

It was quite courteous, yet extremely disconcerting 
to the man who had posed as mentor. In substance 
it merely requested the return of her book at once. 

Sterling’s face clouded. He had not supposed that 
the girl would really have courage to rewrite the 
work. He brushed aside the pile of papers on his 
desk and cleared sufficient space upon which to 
spread the pages of her book. He began to read 
impatiently, scanning the lines with a hurried, prac- 
ticed eye. He remembered only the author, the girl 
who challenged him with the reproach of her eyes. 
But gradually he forgot her, and remembered only 
the story. He read more closely, the pages were 
turned with greater reluctance and finally he settled 
back and read each word carefully and with zest. 

“Jove!” he cried at last, “she’s got the power to 
strike the chords. I believe the book would go. 
There’s fire and pathos and humor there.” 
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He handed the manuscript to his reader as great 
a show of indifference as he could assume. “ You 
might take this in hand at once,” he said casually, 
“and let me have your opinion.” 

The verdict came the same afternoon. The ap- 
proval was coached in the conventional terms, yet 
Sterling sensed enthusiasm back of the man’s repres- 
sion. 

Sterling made several futile attempts to write 
his letter of acceptance to Miss Dreyton. It was, 
perhaps, the most difficult letter he had ever tried 
to write. He lashed himself with accusations 
against his self-imposed position of mentor. The girl 
had written an unusually alluring little book and he 
had let her wait several months; more than this, he 
had forced her to labor through endless pages of 
retyping, when possibly her first version could have 
been whipped into shape by a few touches. He de- 
stroyed his third inadequate letter, and reached for 
the telephone. 

Her reply came to him with icy politeness. 

“Yes, I shall be at home this evening. But would it 
not be quite as well for you to mail the manuscript?” 

“No, no,” insisted Sterling. “There are many 
things I wish to say to you.” She finally gave re- 
luctant consent. 

That evening Sterling was amazed at the change 
which he found in her. Was it merely his own 
knowledge of her power which made her seem older 
and more mature? She carried herself with a new 
dignity and self-poise. He found it difficult to place 
the pleading girl who had faced him but a few months 
before. 

When he finally seated himself opposite her he was 
at a loss for words and distinctiy ill at ease. Again 
he had departed from the conventional and wished that 
he had let matters follow their customary routine. 
He realized now, as he faced her, that his desire to 
come, was merely that he might see her eyes 
sparkle and glow in the light of his acceptance. But 
now, he felt a little uncertain. Would it be ail 
sparkle and glow? Might there not also be discon- 
certing questions which he would find it difficult to 
answer? 

“I came to tell you that I find your work very— 
interesting in its present form.” He thought it best 
to qualify his verdict, in consideration of past disap- 
proval. “I am inclined to risk its acceptance.” 

Kit Dreyton’s eyes flashed. “ Thank you,” she said 
coldly. 

Sterling waited for further word, but none came. 

“If you wish,’ he went on still uncertainly, “we will 
at once take the work in hand.” 

Agair. her voice came in icy politeness. 

“T thank you, but unfortunately I am unable to 
meet your proposal. You have been some time in 
reaching your decision. While I was awaiting your 
verdict I ventured to send my carbon copy to Brown 
and Meade. The reply came within a week, and it 
seemed quite enthusiastic. They had great hopes 
for the work, even in its crude, original form.” 

There was an edge to her voice before which Sterl- 
ing winced. He did not doubt the enthusiasm of 
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Brown and Meade. He, also, would have written to 
her enthusiastically had he been able to down his 
own egotistical caution. 

“Miss Dreyton, I meant well,” he began impulsive- 
ly, “but I am tattooed with the editor’s skepticism. 
If you had read some of the drivel I have read 
you’d know what I mean.” 

“But surely,” she cut in sharply, “that does not 
blind you to really good work when you read it.” 

“But—that’s just it,” he burst out, “I didn’t—read 
it! I took it on faith.” 

Kit Dreyton regarded him with wide, incredulous 
eyes. “ You—didn’t—read—it! Not at all?” 

“No,” he confessed -miserably, “I did not read it 
until today. If the book had passed in the usual way 
it would have been examined by my reader, and, fol- 
lowing his approval, by me. But I took it from his 
files in order to—to——” 

“Yes,” she insisted pitilessly, “In order to what?” 

But her question was unanswerable, and he stood 
in self-accused silence. Then suddenly a new thought 
came to him, and he looked up eagerly. “But you 
have sold them only the book rights. Let me drama- 
tize it for you! There are many possibilities in 
that direction.” 

“Yes,” she responded quietly and without en- 
thusiasm. “They spoke of that to me, but I had 
not yet decided.” 

Sterling marveled at his keen desire tc make peace 
with this girl, and to offer some means of restitution. 

“May I submit my efforts to you for approval be- 
fore you make your decision,” he questioned eagerly. 

She lookea up slowly and met his eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he added earnestly, “mighty sorry! 
Won’t you let me make it up to you? The element 
of human interest in the book could be worked over 
into an unusually strong drama. I understand that 
sort of thing, you know, and I’d like to do it for 
you.” 

Perhaps the honest praise of her work warmed 
her, for with a little laugh she consented. “But on 
approval only,” she added. “I am free to reject your 
work if I choose.” 

He bowed in appreciation of the irony, and won- 
dered if she could possibly realize that the service 
he offered her had been refused to the most popular 
novelists of the day. 

The stress of daily routine gave him but little 
time for the work, but he crowded many long hours 
into the evenings, and Sunday often found him at 
his desk. The amount of energy and brain power 
which he expended upon the work surprised even 
himself. But it was not until after several inter- 
views with her, relative to the work, that he realized 
the exact nature of the battle he was waging. 

He loved her. He must have loved her from that 
first moment when the girl stood revealed to him as 
the deep-thinking woman. At last he left the com- 
pleted work in her hands and awaited her verdict in 
a greater state of mental exhaustion than he cared 
to own. 

He waited several days but no summons came. 
Finally a month passed and he received no word 
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from her. At last he curbed his pride and went to 
her. He stood before her eager and uncertain. He 
had worked! How he had worked, putting the best 
he had into this labor for her! He asked no return 
but her approval. 

“Have you reached your decision?” he began 
anxiously. 

She made but slight attempt to stifle a yawn. 
“My decision?” she repeated vaguely, “upon 
what?” 

“Upon my dramatization of your novel?” A 
glimpse of the humor of the situation came to him 
above the lash of her indifference. 

“How stupid of me to forget!” she said coolly. 

“You have read it?’ 

“You see I have been so busy with the proofs of 
my book.” 

“But you have read it?” he insisted. 

She faced him squarely with a glint in her eyes. 
“Yes, I have read it, and I think it best that Brown 
and Meade should undertake the actual work.” 


Sterling’s face paled. He arose immediately, and 
when he replied his voice was husky. 

“It’s for you to say, Little Girl. That work of 
mine is good, perhaps the best work I have ever done. 
I thought you were going to be bigger than your 
pride, big enough to forgive me.” He turned slowly 
toward the door. “And there’s something else I 
want you to know. I might as well say it now. 
While I was studying that exquisite dream girl of 
yours I learned to—love her. She is big, bigger than 
pride, bigger than the woman who refuses the life 
of her.” 

Then in a whirl of dazed emotion he felt the cling- 
ing of her hands. 

“She isn’t, she isn’t,” sobbed Kit Dreyton, “I’m 
bigger than that, bigger than pride—for you created 
a wonderful thing in the man who loved my dream 
girl. He was just a puppet until you made him real. 
I did not know that men could love—like—that——” 

His eager arms caught her. “ But they can, Little 
Girl,” he cried, “ and they do! ” 


Pussy Willows 


By Elizabeth Hanly 


ARCH morning—and the robins on the lawn, 
M A little soft wind calling up the dawn; 
A silver sea beneath a golden sky, 
A bluejay’s yodel clear and wild and high 
From out the beeches; then the clash 
And clamor of the wrangling crows; a flash 
Of swift, divine, uncapturable blue 
Across the meadow’s barren, sombre hue, 
A gush of liquid, plaintive melody, 
Bluebird come back to bome and love and me! 


A chickadee head downward from a fir, 

A bronzy grackle in the juniper; 

Along the brook spray after precious spray 
Of pussy willows pearl and gold and gray. 
A chiding call across the pasture-lands, 

A tired child with treasure-laden hands 
Wide-eyed, returning from a magic world; 
A dim smoke-pennant drowsily unfurled 
Above a roof the drooping boughs just miss,— 
An open doorway and my mother’s kiss! 
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Cosmo Hamilton 
An Author Who Grows as He Continues to Produce 


established himself in a most permanent way. Of course, 

he began his writing career at a very early age, complet- 
ing his first novel at twenty-one and having the exceedingly 
good fortune to place it without any of the long, harrassing 
waits that have spelled discouragement for so many novelists. 
From the outset, too, Mr. Hamilton wrote plays, wrote them 
with such ease and rapidity that for four years there was 
always at least one of his plays on the London stage. The 
well-known Belle of Mayfair was one of his more frivolous 
pieces, for with almost startling versatility Mr. Hamilton 
writes in the lightest and most purely entertaining mood even 
when at work on much more purposeful and ambitious material. 

In his most persistent mood, Cosmo Hamilton aims to fulfil 
a mission. For a time he groped somewhat blindly along in 
his pursuit of this aim. There was a time when even his 
staunchest admirers were compelled to credit him with more 
than a likable pose and when those who had no object in speak- 
ing other than bold truth about him declared him to be exotic 
in his expression rather than formidable, and engaged in 
satisfying the tastes of those epicures in emotion who belong 
to our younger and not unjustly termed “decadent genera- 
tion” rather than in promoting the more lofty interests of 
reform along lines confessedly needful. The Blindness of 
Virtue, published in 1912, and widely staged—it is still playing 
in America—while inherently strong in purpose, yet catered 
in its form of expression to that much wider and more ap- 
preciative audience of those who go seeking for the suggestive; 
while The Door That Has No Key (1913) was little more than 
a problem novel of the usually accepted type, in spite of its 
author’s attempt to lay down the fundamental principles of a 
marriage into which soul as well as sexual relations enter. 
The Miracle of Love (1915) contained many passages of 
idealistic writing, and proved its author a master in the art 
of romantic expression, but its purpose was not deeply enough 
insisted upon to be taken seriously. 

Mr. Hamilton did, however, come down more closely to facts 
when he wrote in treatise form what he wished to convey 
through his novels. A Plea for the Younger Generation is a 
book that parents real'y interested in doing their best by their 


F a comparatively young writer Cosmo Hamilton has 


children should read and know. Just how far one may go in 
agreeing with Mr. Hamilton’s theory that a child should be 
taught sex truths very early, remains a matter for individual 
settlement, but even the most conservative must admit that 
many of the premises are correct and much that is advocated 
expresses a need which is urgent. 

It is with The Sins of the Children that Mr. Hamilton 
finds himself both as artist and reformer through the medium 
of fiction. With a new and deeper earnestness he deliberately 
leaves the avenues of the extremist in sex problems; stops the 
playing of groups of puppets in a side-show of life for the 
benefit of a mixed audience of sensation-mongers and social 
science workers, and sits down to create real men and women, 
with real problems, which they work out in lives no longer 
bloodless, but athrill with the good, red blood of manhood and 
womanhood bent on achieving their highest. 

The Blindness of Virtue grows pitiably ineffective when 
placed by the side of The Sins of the Children. The woman 
who weakly evaded the duties of motherhood toward a young 
and pretty and impossibly innocent, hence impossibly ignorant 
daughter, scarcely bears contrast with the kind. head-in-the- 
clouds, earnest worker, the physician father who yearns to 
know his children better, but who is too shy to make himself 
one of them and so unconsciously lets them slip into dangers 
of which he himself, in his high-minded way, is practically 
ignorant. 

Dr. Guthrie is no less responsible than the mother of the 
girl in The Blindness of Virtue, but Mr. Hamilton has learned 
to picture his neglect of responsibility in a way that is no 
longer distasteful, but is simply and purely tragic. 

By birth Mr. Hamilton is English. His education was 
obtained in England, and all his earlier work, including edi- 
torial labors, was done there. More recently Mr. Hamilton has 
married an American woman, and now purposes to make 
America, for the most part, his home. Hence the novel with 
American people and scenes which appears in The Sins of the 
Children. In the future it is probable that Mr. Hamilton will 
write principally about American life, and from the work he 
has done, with the progress he has made, we should judge that 
he has a real future before him. 
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trudging along a station platform. 

In one hand he carried a huge 
suit-case and with the other a typewriter, 
the sharp corners, of which barked his 
knees at every step. 

“Where are you going?” I ventured 
to inquire. 

“I’m out peddling the simple life,” 
the cheerful response. 

It seems he was headed for a Chau- 
tauqua down in Virginia. 

The time before that I had just got 
off the nearest station to his home. “Do 
you know where William Byron Forbush 
lives?” I asked the nearest boy, and I 
hastened to explain: “He’s a minister.” 

“Yes, sir, I know where he lives, but 
he isn’t a minister; he’s just a man.” 

The boy was right, and I was re- 
minded of an incident. A classmate of 
Forbush once suggested to him that his 
alma mater, Dartmouth, might be willing 
to give him the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. Forbush answered: “Don’t let 
them do it. Everybody would see the joke. 
But if you have got a Doctor of Humanity up there, let me 
have it.” He told me once that although he had been a pastor 
for twenty-one years he was proud to say that he didn’t have 
a theological book in his library. He gave this as his explana- 
tion of how he had managed to keep human. 

When Dr. Forbush left the professional ministry for a 
larger one, he at once moved to Swarthmore and became a 
Friend. When I asked him how one who had just built a great 
Gothic church in the Middle West could be content with the 
simpler ways of Friends, this was his explanation: “I like 
Quakers because I want peace, and I can’t listen to sermons 
kLecause as soon as the text is given out I know just what is 
going to be said; but in Quaker meeting nobody knows just how 
the sermon is going to end, not even the one who is preaching 
it. This leaves room for your imagination.” 

Lest I should have given the impression that Forbush is 
an irresponsible eccentric, let me hasten to add, what some of 
you know, that he is regarded as the greatest authority in this 
country on boyhood, and that G. Stanley Hall once said of him 
that his social work with boys had been “epoch-making.” His 
masterpiece, The Boy Problem, is circulating today, fifteen 
years after it was first written, as rapidly as at the beginning, 
and it has had a larger circulation than any other book in its 
field. Twenty-three years ago Dr. Forbush founded and or- 
ganized « church fraternity for boys, called the Knights of 
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B Dr. William Byron Forbush and His 
New Work, “Young Folks’ 
Book of Ideals” 


King Arthur, which revived in a most 
poetic and yet thoroughly boyish way the 
very atmosphere of our oldest English 
cycle legend, and though growing quietly 
and without exploitation it has already en- 
rolled over one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand young people. 

Perhaps you have already come to 
suspect, what is the truth, that it is the 
literary and the humanizing touch, rather 
than the pious or the conventional, that. 
explains this interesting and significant 
life. I have heard Forbush say: “I had 
no natural aptitude for boys. I was never 
a real boy myself. I never went swim- 
ming except in the fami'y bath-tub. When 
I first camped out with a crowd of boys, 
I had never slept under a tent before in 
my life. I have camped with them seven 
times, and hated it more every time. I 
have alweys been both the manager and 
the cook—and yet the only thing I know 
how to cook is grape-nuts.” I know some 
of the boys Forbush has camped out with, 
and I have heard them laugh at the way 





he swims and plays 
baseball, but I have 
never heard them 
laugh at Forbush. 
What led him into 
the heart of boy- 
hood, as he himself 
confesses, was that 
he had three sons of 
his own, and now 
that they are a'l 
grown to manhood I 
happen to know that 
every one of them 
would rather be like 
his father than any- 
body else on earth. 
My impression is 
that the reason For- 
bush’s Young Folks’ 
Book of Ideals bids 
fair to be the great 
juvenile of 1917 is 
not because of the 
athletic tone in 
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which it is written—which must be mostly second-hand—but 
because its author does in the book what he has always done 
in life, refused to talk down to his young friends. In this new 
book we certainly have an extraordinary phenomenon, a book 
for young people written with the style and flash and the 
humor of Crothers or of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“Dreamolden” is the beautiful name of one of the most 
lovely homes in all the charming suburbs of Philadelphia. You 
come upon it through a by-path; when you are inside its gates 
you cannot see another house; yet the six acres are only eleven 
miles from City Hall. The stones of the 1740 house look as 
if they had always been there. It is the kind of architecture 
that comes to pass when each happy thought has to have a 
new room to hold it. There are nine fireplaces and a secret 
stairway, and each room is four steps up or down from the 
next one. There are hundreds of trees, many rare ones, and 
an Irish yew that John Bartram planted. There is a small 
pond that runs into a brook that winds off through the wood- 
land toward the river. The spring-house has been turned into 
a studio and Mrs. Forbush has used another spring-house for 
a dolls’ house in the woods. 

Forbush gives me the impression that he spends most of 
his time sitting on the porch looking off at the distance. He 
says he cannot write with his shoes on. He has no hobbies, 
except conversation. “I do no work,” he confessed. “My wife 
looks after everything, and, like E. V. Lucas, my idea of a 
garden is a place to lie down in.” 

When I asked him for some entertaining personalities, he 
shook his head. “I am not picturesque,” he acknowledged, 
“though I used to be. I once wore a black sombrero and long 
hair. To be picturesque I ought to love dogs, but I don’t. 
Now that dog—” and he pointed to a nondescript that was 
skulking around the fringes—“her name is Tipperary, because 
it is a long, long way to her. She doesn’t love me, but I 
acknowledge”—with a sigh—“that I don’t hate her as much as 
I ought to, and now that the children are gone I enjoy feeding 
her at the table.” 

His wife says that he is like an owl, because he goes 
around saying soft things at night. When pressed for an ex- 
planation she elaborated by intimating that his sayings were 


mostly connected with his getting up in the dark with a bright 
idea and overturning his ink-bottle. She added with a smile 
that he was a hard man to live with. 

When Forbush wishes to tease his wife he introduces her 
as “Grandma,” a title to which she has a right but which her 
girlishness denies. “She is a singular woman,” he mused, 
looking fondly across the firelight to her. “None of the things 
she wants can be won by processions, and if you and I should 
start to discuss woman’s rights she would fall asleep with her 
hand under her cheek, but if a child should come into this room 
and be asked who hereabouts had happened to see fairies, he 
would run straight to her. The other day,” he continued, “she 
went into Wanamaker’s shopping and took luncheon in the res- 
taurant, A matronly-looking woman came bustling in and sat 
down beside her. Every movement denoted haste. She brushed 
her hair up hurriedly, she grasped the bill of fare nervously, 
she looked about anxiously for the waitress. Soon my lady said 
quietly: ‘You are in quite a hurry, aren’t you?’ At once the 
other, looking at her, relaxed in her chair and almost laughed 
cutright as she replied: ‘Perhaps I look so, but I’m sure I 
haven’t got anything to hurry about. I’ve got all day, but 
where every one else is hurrying, you feel like hurrying your- 
self.’ Then she started to talk about herself; she told about 
her kind husband, and about her two children and after a 
while she added: ‘How I do run on! What do you care? (no- 
ticing my wife’s dark hair) You haven’t any children of your 
own.’ ‘Oh, yes, I have, but they’re all out in the world now.’ 
‘What!’ exclaimed the stranger, then she added, queerly enough, 
‘I am sure you must live in gardens.’ And when my wife 
nodded, she said: ‘I knew you did. I knew there must be lilacs 
where you stay, and I can just see the sunshine on your door- 
sill.’ 

“Singular woman,” Forbush continued to muse. 
ever tells me his secrets.” 

The tax-gatherer called at “‘Dreamolden” the other day, 
and Forbush had to try to explain to him how he made a living. 
“T am a writer,” he said, with an airy wave of the hand. And 
when the assessor looked suspicious he took him one side and 
whispered, “Sometimes I fear I am an author.” 


“Nobody 





Mrs. Forbush 











Annie Hamilton Donnell 


little hilly Seminary town of Kent’s Hill, Maine, a bit 

over a half century ago. She graduated from a 
woman’s college in 1881, teaching for a few years after that 
and marrying, in 1886, Mr. Webb Donnell, a Bowdoin graduate, 
and like herself interested heart and soul in things literary and 
artistic. They have worked together many delightful years. 
Throughout her entire working years Mr. Donnell’s inspiration 
and encouragement have “aided and abetted” and made pos- 
sible whatever measure of success has been achieved. A 
writer, himself, as well as an artist, Mr. Donne’l had been his 
wife’s invaluable critic and co-worker. 

For many of their younger years the home of the 
Donnells was on Kent’s Hill, in a charming, vine-covered 
house of their own building, surrounded with lovely shrubs 
and trees of their own planting. “Quillcroft” was the name 
cut into one of the stone posts at the entrance. Here came 
to them two little sons. There were already two little daugh- 
ters, Dorothy and Rachel. The four children delighted in their 
mother’s stories and insisted upon reading them before they 
were sent out—Mrs. Donnell called it “trying them on her 
little dogs!” 

It was at “Quillcroft” that the girls’ book, Camp Fidelity 
Girls, was written and, later, Rebecca Mary and The Very 
Small Person, both of which appeared first in “Harper’s Maga- 
zine” as serials. Much of Mrs. Donnell’s first-of-all work 
was for “The Youth’s Companion,” “Harper’s Young People” 
and other juvenile publications, for children have appealed to 
her always. Perhaps it was the inspiration of her own four— 
certainly they were inspiring! It was when one of the little 
sons was but a few days old that the career of Rebecca Mary 
began—in just the name alone, which a crisp blue-and-white 
nurse wrote for Mrs. Donnell on an old envelope and put on 
the top of the book-case. It occurred to Mrs. Donnell as a 
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quaint and appealing little name. 
from the book-case and built a book around it. 
a name?” Sometimes a book! 

The children and the stories kept on growing. In 
“Harper’s,” “The Atlantic,” “Collier’s,” “Harper’s Bazar” and 
many other places the stories appeared, while the daugh- 
ters and sons “appeared” at Smith and the University of 
Michigan. Mr. and Mrs. Donnell went to Northampton with 
their girls, who graduated there in 1909 and 1910. The daugh- 
ter Dorothy, now married to a young Columbia-bred lawyer in 
New York City, has babies and stories of her own growing 
up together. As Dorothy Donnell Calhoun, she has published 
a series of children’s books and Blue Gingham Folks for older 
readers. The other daughter, Rachel, after Smith College, 
graduated in medicine from the University of Michigan, and 
is now, at the age of twenty-four, a member of the faculty of 
Sprague Institute, the medical research department of Chicago 
University. 

As for sons—at twenty-one Lloyd Hamilton Donnell, with 
his four years’ engineering degree from Michigan, is one 
of the efficiency engineers in the Franklin Automobile factory 
at Syracuse. The other son, Kenneth, is still in High School, 
being only thirteen years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donnell, after “going to Smith College and 
to the University of Michigan” with their young people, are 
now going to High School with Kenneth in Framingham, 
Massachusetts. Their present home is in a lovely old Colonial 
house under many elms, close by a lovely “Old Colonial” or 
typically old New England “Common,” surrounded by pillared 
mansions, library, town hall, churches—all the proper setting 
of a New England Common. There could be no more inspiring 
spot in which to write New England stories. It was here that 


Theodosia Baxter and the little Flaggs were created for Mrs. 
Donnell’s newest book, Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings. 





Anna Katharine Green 


Weaver of Mysteries 


By H. Merian Allen 


The epigrammatic reason which former Chief Justice 

Chase once gave for his fondness for detective stories 
as “off duty” reading is as soundly enduring a decision as any 
he ever handed down in his official capacity. The detective 
tales of Poe and Wilkie Collins make appeal when love stories 
pall and even historical romance falls flat. Monsieur Lecog and 
Sherlock Holmes are known intimately to thousands who have 
scarcely a bowing acquaintance with Quentin Durward, Christie 
Johnstone and Harvey Birch. It is not that we like crime, but 
that we dearly love the puzzles which usually come with its 
successful detection. And that is why Anna Katharine Green 
enjoys a perennial vogue with American readers—readers who 
will be probably surprised to learn that this voluminous writer 
of unique and ingenious stories will pass her seventieth 
milestone on the eleventh of November next. 

Let it be added at once that she is far younger than her 
years. Active imagination and happy domestic surroundings 
have kept her so. Yet one who has noted the strong, masculine, 
sophisticated touch prevailing throughout her work is not pre- 
pared for the distinctly feminine and altogether pleasing per- 
sonality to be found in the Buffalo home. 

If the day be overcast or inclement the visitor will, likely 
as not, find her seated in her den by the window in an old-fash- 
ioned rocking chair—knitting! It is difficult to fancy the 
mother of a special brand of blood-curdling mysteries occupy- 
ing herself with anything so harmless and prosaic, though the 
fact remains that she loves to do that and many another equally 
womanly thing. If the day be bright this worthy successor to 
Gaboriau and contemporary of Doyle will be, perhaps, dis- 
covered pottering in the garden among the flowers she so 
adores. “You have no idea,” she has said, “how many knotty 
problems I solve for my detectives while I am there.” The 
den, by the by, is a blending of library and living room, dec- 
orated in a series of browns which the subdued light resolves 
into an effect of subtle harmony. Books are everywhere, but 
close to hand and apparent are her favorites, Dickens and 
Shakespeare. 

Seen in this-apartment the hostess at once becomes a part 
of it. Anna Katharine Green is a petite, slender woman having 
small, delicate features surmounted by whitening hair. The 
eyes are bright, expressive and sympathetic, while the pleasant, 
mobile mouth relaxes, frequently, into a slow, thoughtful smile 
during conversation. Dressed in a softly tinted morning gown, 
she impresses her guest as shy, sensitive and retiring—as if 
she had lived much alone with her books and thoughts. Surely 
never was picture, figure and background, so little suggestive of 
criminal intrigue and police. 

She began literary life as a maker of verse, her first book, 
The Defense of the Bride, enshrining poems which were com- 
posed at a comparatively early age, and, as plot had much more 
to do with the make-up than poetic sentiment, the youthful 
aspirant was advised to enter the realm of prose and remain 
there. Fortunately for those of us who are of Justice Chase’s 
way of thinking, she did. 

Her method of working is as matter-of-fact as possible. 
She just begins early in the morning and keeps on until mid- 
afternoon, writing with lead pencil and on a square manila pad 
held in her lap. “Sometimes,” the author says, with a twinkle 
in her eye, “I can’t write at all, and, sometimes, I tear up 
everything I have written,” which admissions, coming from a 
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story-teller so famous and successful, may well encourage the 
young and ambitious scribe to take new heart. About her 
creations there is quite the same humorous frankness. “I 
build my detective tales,” she confesses, “on imagination. Why 
not? Why seek the courtroom when my arm-chair at home 
answers my purpose better? I am not a painter of crimes. 
I am a weaver of mysteries—a builder of intellectual puzzles, 
as it were. That is why neither I nor any other de- 
tective writer would make a good detective. We force our 
crimes to fit our theories, and, in real life, the criminal has an 
embarrassing way of his own of doing things not to be accounted 
for by set rule. The supernatural detective of fiction is an 
impossible person with self-imposed faculties supernaturally 
developed for supernatural purposes. The earth and its people 
are his toy, and, of course, he makes sport with them for our 
diversion and we are diverted.” 

On the other hand, this unsurpassed inventor of plots and 
sleuths acknowledges that there are dramas in real life fully as 
curious as any which the most ingenious writer of fiction could 
devise. One of these, dealing with the exhumation of a wom- 
an’s remains by a doctor for laboratory examination, the sud- 
den appearance of her husband at the grave, his murder and 
a subsequent substitution of bodies, forms the basis for that 
gruesome but fascinating Doctor Izzard. 

If this distinguished lady should be sought for in a Buffalo 
directory under the “Greens,” she would not be found, for she 
is married and most happily. Socially, the author of The 
Leavenworth Case, The House of the Whispering Pines, Hand 
and Ring, and so many entrancing others, is known as Mrs. 
Charles Rohlfs, and the husband is as celebrated in his line 
as the wife in hers. And it is a singular combination this— 
the carpenter’s bench and the gum shoe; for Mr. Rohlfs designs 
and builds wonderful furniture, that known as “mission” pattern 
having been originated by him. In his native England, he is 
particularly well known and admired, being a member of the 
Royal Society of Arts. Some of his handiwork is to be found 
in Buckingham Palace. 

There is delightful sympathy between these two. Mrs. 
Rohlfs raves over Mr. Rohlfs’s tables and chairs and bureaus, 
and Mr. Rohlfs grows enthusiastic over Gryce and Sweetwater 
and Violet Strange. He has kept all his clever wife’s original 
manuscripts and is especially fond of her first great book, 
The Leavenworth Case. 

When this appeared in the late seventies, the reading public 
had come to depend, for such well-seasoned plots, upon Wilkie 
Collins, Mrs. Braddon and Mrs. Henry Wood. But here was 
revealed a mass of intricacies and shiftings of suspicion so 
ingeniously marshaled and developed as to rival the creator of 
The Moonstone at his best. The book began a new era in 
mystery weaving, for it was absolutely impossible to determine 
who murdered Leavenworth until the very end disclosed the 
criminal in Private Secretary Harwell. 

Two years of hard work were spent on this volume. It 
was written in lead pencil on all kinds of paper—white, blue, 
pink, buff—of all shapes and sizes; whatever the author could 
pick up wherever she happened to be. When its hundred and 
fifty thousand words were finished she placed an old .shawl- 
strap around the bulky manuscript and took it to George Haven 
Putnam in New York. Like many another before her, she 
thought a deal of this the first child of her brain, and quite 
failed to appreciate as much as she should have done its ac- 
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ceptance by Mr. Putnam under a condition. She herself tells 
how indignant she became when it was required that the 
precious burden be lightened to the extent of twenty thousand 
words. This was not to be endured for a moment. Calling 
the shawl-strap into requisition again, the angry beginner went 
the rounds of the publishers, only to meet everywhere the same 
demand for shortening. At last, and regretfully, she decided 
to submit. The necessary excessions were made and in its 
altered form Putnam sent The Leavenworth Case forth to the 
world. The rest is history. 

Today, Mrs. Rohlfs has to her credit thirty odd of these 
mystery tales, showing a combined circulation of well over a 
million copies. Royalties at only ten per cent. would mean a 
tidy sum on that total, and “they” say, in the writer’s home 
city, that these have been for years at a much higher rate. 

This lady is more, however, than a mere concocter of 
detective stories. Besides these and her volume of poems, she 
has completed a drama, and now is beginning to come forward 
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as an authority in domestic sociology, which, in everyday Eng- 
lish, is the science which deals with the “common or garden” 
servant. Her opinion in brief is this: that all servants are bet- 
ter than pictured; that they are, as a class, amenable, and 
that the truly impossible one is the distinct exception. 

“And I have lately heard of one of those exceptions,” 
said the other day. “She has just left the house of one of my 
friends. She had arrived from New England with the best 
sort of references, but she had hardly taken off her hat before 
she began upon a series of questions that would have put 
Saint Elizabeth out of temper. At last came this one: 

“*T see you have a daughter. What might her name be?’ 

“*Margaret,’ answered the mistress of the house. 

“*Margaret,’ repeated the other, ‘Dear me! 
have to call her something else while I’m here. 
Margaret.’ 

“But after that there was no need to alter the daughter’s 
name—and there was only one Margaret in the house, too.” 
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Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


OT long ago a weekly paper of national circulation 
N published a story entitled “Efficiency.” The hero had 

seen a vision. The reason he had failed to make a 
success in his business was that he had allowed too many things 
to interfere. He smiled too often, he spent an hour at lunch 
with men who took his mind off his work, he made social en- 
gagements without regard to his business interests, he per- 
mitted friendship to cloud his perceptions; in short, he sinned 
in a thousand ways against the god of efficiency. 

But when he saw the vision of what he might be if he 
should prove really efficient, he brought his strong will to bear 
and he determined that nothing should stand in the way of 
reaching the very top in the establishment with which he was 
connected. He.ceased to smile; it took too much time. He no 
longer joked with his associates; he must be thinking of more 
serious things. He chose new companions during his noon hour, 
men whose efficiency told him he should cultivate. He reduced 
his days to hard and fast rule. His children saw the difference 
in him, and were amazed. His wife missed the pleasant com- 
panion who used to spend his evenings at home with her, or 
go with her to the homes of their friends. One by one the 
friends of other days were dropped, and their place was given 
to men who could contribute to his efficiency and his future. 

His efforts succeeded, for he won promotion that gave 
him power to change the personnel of the office. Several of 
his old cronies were dropped from the payroll without ceremony. 
Finally his wife told him of the fears of her brother, also an 
employee in the office, that he was marked for sacrifice. He 
told her the brother must go, that nothing must weigh with 
him but efficiency. Pleas were in vain; the brother followed 
the others who had been cast off. 

Promotion followed promotion until he saw his chance to 


displace the president of the company, simply by keeping silence 
when a word from him would have removed misunderstandings 
and the president would have been cleared of all charges, and 
continued in his place with honor. Efficiency won in the brief 
debate that led to action. “If he had been efficient there would 
have been no misunderstanding,” was his thought. 

The efficient man won the presidency, and he won a for- 
tune. But he lost the love of his wife and his children, the 
respect of his friends, and his own self-respect. He was a 
lonely man. Yet he had no time to think of loneliness; it was 
all he could do to entrench himself against other efficient men 
who were looking for a breach in his defenses. At length he 
lost all ambition; the god Efficiency to which he had sold him- 
self had become a mocking demon. 

Now this may be the popular idea of efficiency. It is the 
efficiency of some extremists. But it is not the efficiency of 
Edward Earle Purinton, the author of Efficient Living (Robert 
M. McBride and Company). To many people the convert to 
efficiency is a selfish bear, but Mr, Purinton pleads for an 
efficiency that does not under any circumstances sacrifice the 
personal element. Of course he insists that “efficiency begins 
with wanting something so hard the whole world can’t stop 
vou,” it is “the power of doing one’s most and best, in the 
shortest time and easiest way. to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned.” The efficient man “does not put money first. The 
pulse of battle with Fate and surroundings and himself; the 
call of an unconquered world to gigantic effort; the inspiration 
of heroic deeds by other men; the might of self-rule, and the 
joy of self-expression; the loves of the heart and the longings 
of the soul; the far, lone gleam of destiny; these things nerve 


and impel the efficient man to do always more and be always 
greater.” 
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The plea is to make the most of the life God has given to 
us in trust. “Whoever you are, and however circumstanced, 
you can do and be infinitely more.” One’s problem is “to be as 
great always as one can be at rare moments.” We need to be 
dreamers. The world makes fun of the dreamer; it calls him 
a visionary. But “what makes a dreamer visionary is not the 
dream but the do-lessness of the dreamer.” The efficient man 
learns that “the difference between a hod carrier and the head 
of a million dollar corporation is that the hod carrier works 
his hod instead of his head. For the hod he has trained his 
muscles, to the hod he is bound. To get ahead—get a head! 
The leader of men has trained not only his muscles, but as well 
his nerves, his brain, his lungs and pores and organs of di- 
gestion, his thoughts, actions and emotions, his instincts, habits, 
aims and ambitions, his financial status and his moral sinew.” 

Thus efficiency is in reality nothing but “the science of 
self-management.” It is something we all must learn if we 
would make the most of life, but “we have none of us learned 
it. We feed our kine properly—and dig our own grave with 
cur teeth. We curry our horses beautifully—and neglect to 
take baths enough to keep us well. We exercise our pet poodle 
daily—and pant for breath if we run a block. We oil our 
engines wisely—and allow rust to gather on our brain. We 
demand a perfect telegraph system—and let our nerves run 
wild. Man is the only machine we have never learned how 
to use.” 

Mr. Purinton’s chapter on the home as one of the great 
factors in efficient living shows the folly of that conception of 
efficiency that would sacrifice even the home in the effort to 
make the most of one’s self. No man can be at his best who 
has not a real home into which he can put his best self. There 
are not lacking those who belittle the importance of the home, 
but the home cannot be magnified too greatly. For a real home 
is “a gymnasium, a lighthouse, a playground, a workshop, a 
forum, a secret society, a health resort, a co-operative league, a 
business concern, a haven of refuge, a path of solitude, and a 
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temple of worship.” And the sanity of the author is revealed 
by his reply to the question, How can one thing be so many 
things? “This miracle,” he says, “as all other miracles, must 
look to love for explanation. Life itself is a miracle, and love 
intensifies life.” 

Love and efficiency! Yet so many men who think them- 
selves wise attempt to separate the two. It can’t be done. 

The sanity of Mr. Purinton’s conception of efficiency is 
evident. The delightful quality of his message will be just as 
evident to the reader. It is one of the books that fascinate. 
The argument is clear and the paragraphs are full of delightful 
surprises. The pages abound in sensible epigrams. Some of 
these have already been quoted; others are just as good, or 
better. In the chapter on Work and Efficiency, the author 
says, “The less you look at a pay slip, the larger it grows.” 
Beat that for a compact treatise on the philosophy of service, 
if you can! Then there are brief characterizations not easily 
forgotten, like this: “The first slogan of the suffragette was 
‘Down with men!’ The modern appeal of the women voter is 
‘Down with wrong—up with men, women and children!’” Or 
take this: “Husbands and wives should make it their solemn 
duty to be silly together. One reason why every family 
should have at least two children is that the parents may have 
an excuse apiece for going to the circus.” 

One of the outstanding lessons of the book is put in this 
pleasing form, for the benefit of those who complain that there 
ig no such thing as happiness: “What you need is a pair of 
spectacles. I shouldn’t be surprised if Happiness had met you 
often in the street and was greatly pained at being snubbed 
by you with your gaze in the sky. You need a telescope with 
which to take the long view of things—and a miscroscope with 
which to study yourself at close range.” 

“Efficient Living” is a spur to the sluggard, a joy to the 
ambitious, a tonic to the discouraged, a boon to the optimist, 
and a rebuke to the pessimist. It is a book innumerable men 
and women cannot afford not to read and ponder. 
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Road Song 


By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


S I was leaving London 
A To breathe a bit o’ May, 
I met a ragged fellow 
Upon the Queen’s Highway. 


Ho, lad! quoth he, as friendly 
As any mate would be, 

Who’s known the hurt o’ London 
May walk a mile with me. 


We’ll meet the dawn together, 
And you shall smell the scent 
Of lilac bushes budding 
Before the dew is spent. 


I’ll show you where the cuckoo 
Has found a robber’s nest, 

And which roads are the seaward, 
And which the leafiest. 


Some folk have heard me whistle, 
And some have heard me sing— 
But only those who loiter 
By hedgerows in the Spring. 


And though they laugh in London, 
Why, you can truly say: 

God Pan is still a-piping 
Upon the Queen’s Highway! 








From The Spell of Egypt 


ERY few series of travel books have 
V enjoyed the vogue achieved by the 


“Spell Series,” published by the 
Page Company. Each volume has been pre- 
pared by some writer qualified, through ex- 
tensive sojourning in the places described, 
to produce an accurate impression, and each 
book has been made with a wealth of illus- 
trative matter and a care for letterpress, 
paper and binding detail that have insured 
in every individual case a book or a set of 
books indisputably handsome as well as 
uniquely valuable from the information 
standpoint. 

It has been the plan to make the va- 
rious books in this series fundamentally 
historical. To this has been added a study 
of the people, of contemporary conditions, 
and such description and impressions of par- 
ticular phases of the life lived there, or 
particular places significant for natural 
beauty or historic and literary association, 
as the author doing the work may choose 
to give. 

The range of subjects has been unusu- 
ally wide. From the East, The Spell of 
Japan, by Mrs. Larz Anderson, a traveler 
of note whose familiarity with the island 
kingdom gave her much upon which to base 
her studies, stands out as one of the most 
interesting and timely of the volumes. Even 
more picturesque and rich in atmosphere 
and colorful impression, are The Spell of 
Egypt and The Spell of the Holy Land, by 
Archie Bell; of very especial moment are 
The Spell of Belgium, by Mrs. Anderson, 
whose husband was Ambassador there, and 
The Spell of Flanders, by Edward Neville 
Vose, both written, of course, prior to the 
invasion, and describing minutely many 
places that will never again be described by 
eye-witnesses. 

Five volumes in the series are devoted 
to lands remarkable for scenic beauty and 
wealth of natural charm. These are The 
Spell of Italy and The Spell of the Southern 
Shores, by Caroline Atwater Mason; The 
Spell of the Italian Lakes and The Spell of 
Tyrol, by W. D. McCrackan, and The Spell 
of Switzerland, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
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From The Spell of Japan 





From The Spell of Spain 








From The Spell of the Holy Land 


To these we may add volumes of more 
copious range: The Spell of Holland, by Bur- 
ton E. Stevenson; The Spell of England, by 
Julia DeWolfe Addison; The Spell of France, 
by Caroline Atwater Mason, and The Spell 
of Spain, by Keith Clark. 

In the days when European travel was 
a matter of custom these books recom- 
mended themselves as excellent guides; also, 
as providing splendid foundations of gen- 
eral information which would stand the 
traveler in good stead and would aid him to 
a greater understanding and enjoyment of 
the places which he visited. Now that Eu- 
ropean travel must be a pleasure deferred, 
books such as these help to recall delightful 
memories, and to those to whom travel is 
yet a future promise, they will give facts 
and impressions that will compensate for the 
disappointment of staying at home and will 
prepare the reader for happy hours that 
may still be looked forward to. 

No pains have been spared in giving 
to these books a profusion of clear and beau- 
tiful pictures. These are mostly from pho- 
tographs, but are reproduced in a way to 
afford the most artistic result possible. 

At this season of the year, when the 
question of gift-books is uppermost in the 
minds of many people, “The Spell Series” 
offers a suggestion which will help to solve 
more than a few of the usual problems. The 
war has reduced the number of finely made 
travel books on the market and volumes like 
these, which come in attractive boxes, rec- 
ommend themselves emphatically to many. 
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Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


self up anyway,” Broussard replied 
quietly. 

Military justice is short and simple and 
severe. Within forty-eight hours the 
court-martial sat. As Lawrence marched 
into the court room between two sol- 
diers guarding him, his wife, dressed in 
black, as always, and with Mrs. McGilli- 
cuddy sitting near her, rose from her 
seat and took another one as close to 
her husband as she could get and smiled 
encouragement at him. Lawrence, watch- 
ing her tender gaze, burst into tears. 

It was all done very quickly. Ser- 
geant McGillicuddy was one of the two 
witnesses, Broussard being the other. 
The sergeant testified as if he were the 
criminal and not Lawrence. Broussard 
was the second witness and merely told 
of Lawrence coming to him in San Fran- 
cisco, saying he wished to get to Fort 
Blizzard and give himself up. He could 
have done so at San Francisco, but he 
wanted to see his wife and child and be- 
lieved he would get more mercy at Fort 
Blizzard than anywhere else. 

Then the prisoner was called to tell his 
story. He did it quietly and in a few 
words. He had no thought of desert- 
ing until he struck the sergeant. Then 
he was frightened and ran away, and, 
making the railway station, hid in a 
freight car and got away. He worked 
his way East, and found employment as 
a miner and was earning good wages, 
but his conscience troubled him, espe- 
cially after he received a letter from his 
wife. He had got as far as San Fran- 
cisco, which took all his savings, when he 
saw Mr. Broussard’s name in the news- 
papers and went to see him. He asked 
the mercy of the court. 

The court was merciful, and gave him 
the shortest possible prison sentence. 
Also, it was to be served out at the mili- 
tary prison of Fort Blizzard. All the 
officers kept their eyes turned away 
from the pale woman in black, sitting 
close to the prisoner. They wished to 
do justice and not to be turned from it 
by a woman’s pleading eyes. 


‘| THINK he would have given him- 


Chapter VIII 
Love, the Conqueror 
ROUSSARD meant to spend his 
B three months’ leave in the pursuit 
of happiness, at Fort Blizzard, 
where he could see Anita every day if 
he wanted—and he always wanted to see 
Anita. She was now nearing her nine- 
teenth birthday and could hardly be con- 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


sidered the infant which Colonel Fortes- 
cue continued to proclaim her to be. 

The day after Broussard’s arrival was 
Sunday and on Sunday afternoons Brous- 
sard knew he should find Anita at home. 
It was the pleasant custom in the C. O.’s 
house for Mrs. Fortescue to receive the 
young officers, for whom she always had 
a tender spot in her heart. Broussard 
was one of the later arrivals. Already 
through the great windows the blue peaks 
of ice were seen, touched with a mo- 
ment’s golden glory from the setting 
sun, and the purple shadows were 
softly descending upon the snow-white 
world. 

The first member of the Fortescue 
heusehoid who met Broussard gave him a 
rapturous greeting. This was Kettle, 
who opened the massive doors to visitors. 

“Hi! Mr. Broussard, I cert’ny is glad 
to see you, and Miss ’Nita, she is right 
heah in the drawin’-room, and I spect 
she jump fer joy when she see you!” 
shouted Kettle, who was a child of nature 
and spoke the truth as he saw it. 

“And I’m glad enough to get back to 
snow and ice after snakes and mosqui- 
toes and Moros,” replied Broussard. 

Immediately a small financial transac- 
tion passed between Broussard and Ket- 
tle, accompanied with the usual wink 
from Broussard and grin from Kettle. 

“She doan’ take no notice of none of 
’em,” whispered Kettle confidentially, 
“she jes’ smile at ’em all and goes ’long 
thinkin’ about you!” 

This was most encouraging and Brous- 
sard considered it well worth a quarter. 

As he entered the drawing-room, bright 
with a glowing wood fire, Anita, who 
was entrenched behind a little tea-table, 
rose to greet him. She wore a little 
white gown and, like another white gown 
of hers, it had a train—Anita was very 
anxious to appear as old as possible. As 
Broussard spoke to Mrs. Fortescue, who 
received him with her usual graceful cor- 
diality, they could hear from the plaza 
the band playing the solemn hymn which 
preceds the retreat on Sunday afternoons. 
Suddenly the sunset gun roared out, 
showing that the flag was descending 
from the flagstaff. At once, every one 
in the room rose and stood respectfully 
at attention until the flag came down. 
Broussard, in the friendly shadow of the 
tea table, held on a moment to Anita’s 
hand. She looked straight away from 
Broussard, her red lips smiling at an 
infatuated second lieutenant on the other 
side of her, but her cheeks, already of a 
delicate rose color, hung out the scarlet 


flag, which means, in love, a surrender. 
Broussard even felt a faint returning 
pressure of the fingers so well screened 
that only they themselves knew of the 
meeting of the hands. 

Then they all sat down again and the 
pleasant talk began once more, Anita 
taking her part wtih a subdued current 
of gayety unusual in her, for, as Mrs. 
Fortescue was essentially L’Allegro, so 
Anita was by nature II] Penseroso. 

Once more, when the color-sergeant 
brought the flag in, and placed it in a 
corner of the fine drawing-room, all pres- 
ent stood up; then there was much merry 
chatter and tea and chaff and that uni- 
versal kindliness which seems to develop 
around a friendly tea table. One thing 
surprised Broussard—not only that Anita 
appeared quite grown up, but that she 
could talk of many things of which he 
had never before heard her speak. As 
for the Philippines, she had all the lore 
about them at her finger tips. Brous- 
sard, watching her out of the tail of his 
eye, saw that she was no longer the 
adorable child, who lived with her birds 
and her violin, but an adorable woman, 
who had learned to think and feel and 
speak as a woman. How was it that 
had read so many books on the Philip- 
pines? 

“When did you begin your study of 
the Philippines?” asked the wily Brous- 
sard. 

“Only since January,” answered Anita; 
and then realizing that she had uncon- 
sciously revealed a great secret she low- 
ered her lashes and turned her violet 
eyes away from Broussard. 

That night, over his last cigar in his 
room at the officers’ club, Broussard 
began to plan a regular campaign for 
Anita against Colonel Fortescue. But 
ever in the midst of it would come those 
sweet inadvertent words of Anita’s and 
Broussard would fall into a delicious 
reverie with which Colonel Fortescue had 
no part. But then Broussard would come 
back to the real business of the matter 
—outgeneralling’ Colonel Fortescue—for 
everybody knew how devoted Anita was 
to her father and Broussard considered 
the C. O. as a lion in his path. Of 
course, the old curmudgeon, as Brous- 
sard in his own mind called the Colonel, 
would rake up a lot of imaginary ob- 
jections—he always was a martinet, and 
would be a stiff proposition to master 
in the present emergency. Broussard was 
tolerably certain of Mrs. Fortescue’s as- 
sistance, who was an open and confessed 
sentimentalist, and was generally under- 
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stood to be the guardian angel of all the 
love affairs at Fort Blizzard. Beverley 
Fortescue might be reckoned as a neut- 
ral, being himself in the toils of Sally 
Harlow, who was Anita’s age. Then, 
Kettle and the After-Clap could be reck- 
oned upon as  auxiliaries—Broussard 
swore at himself for not remembering 
the After-Cap’s existence that after- 
noon; Anita was ridiculously fond of the 
little chap. 

But Colonel Fortescue would be a hard 
nut to crack—Broussard threw the 
stump of his cigar into the fire and 
thought all fathers of adorable daughters 
highly undesirable persons. After long 
and hard thinking Broussard concluded 
to begin at once an earnest and devoted 
courtship of Celonel Fortescue as the 
best way to win Anita. 

“Because I’ll have to court the old 
fellow anyhow, cuss him!” was Brous- 
sard’s inner belief. “Anita will expect 
any man she marries to be as much 
in love with the Colonel as she is—so 
here goes!” 


The very next morning Broussard 
began his open attentions to the Colonel 
and his secret wooing of Anita. He had 
plenty of opportunities for both. It was 
easy enough to see Anita every day. 
Often they rode together in the gay rid- 
ing parties that were among the constant 
amusements of the young things at the 
post. Then, there was the weekly dance 
in the great ball-room and many little 
dances and dinners, and Broussard al- 
ways contrived to be with Anita the 
best part of the evening. He was 
always willing to sing and Anita was 
always ready to play the violin obligatos 
for him. Broussard developed wonderful 
knowledge of song birds and entirely 
abandoned game chickens, and was as- 
tonishingly regular in his attendance at 
the chapel, which induced Anita to think 
him a model of Christian piety, If 
Broussard had been a conceited man he 
would have seen that Anita’s heart was 
his long before he asked for it; but being 
a modest fellow and thinking Anita was 
but a little lower than the angels, Brous- 
sard paid her the delicate and tender 
court which women love so well. 

The regimen of love and leisure did 
wonders for Broussard. His thin face 
filled up, his color rteurned, he was soon 
able to dance and ride and shoot with 
the best of his comrades. He did not 
forget the man in the military prison 
or the wife that watched and waited and 
prayed and hoped. But there was rea- 
son to hope: Lawrence was, from the 
beginning a model prisoner, and the 
chaplian, who had lost in the course of 
years, some of his confidence in re- 
pentance, began once more to believe 
that it was possible to regenerate a man’s 
soul. Most prisoners are a trifle too 
ready to accept the theory of the for- 





giveness of sins. Not so Lawrence. 
Often, he had paroxysms of despair, 
accusing himself wildly and doubting 
whether the good God could forgive so 
evil a sinner as he. Sometimes, he would 
refuse to see his wife, declaring he was 
not fit for her to speak to; again, he 
would weep and ask for a sight of his 
child, now far away and in good hands. 
All these things, and more, the chaplain 
knew from long experience, meant that 
Lawrences soul was struggling toward 
the light. Regularly Broussard went to 
see him at the prison and the two men, 
the high-minded officer, and the disgraced 
private, were drawn together by the 
secret bond between them. Often, they 
talked in whispers of their dead mother 
and Broussard would say to Lawrence: 

“Our mother’s spirit and your wife’s 
love ought to save you.” 

Another visitor Lawrence had, was 
Sergeant McGillicuddy. The Sergeant’s 
merciful soul could not accept the chap- 
lain’s theory that the blow provoked 
by McGillicuddy had been Lawrence’s 
salvation. 

“I never knew a man who was helped 
by being a deserter, sir,” was the Ser- 
geant’s answed to the chaplain’s kindly 
sophism, “but Lawrence is a penitent 
man—that I see with my own eyes. I 
don’t need no chaplain to tell me that, 
sir.” 

Meanwhile, Broussard kept up a steady 
courtship of Colonel Fortescue. What- 
ever views the Colonel advanced Brous- 
sard promptly endorsed. He gave up 
cock fighting, motors, superfluous clothes 
and high-priced horses, and, if his word 
could be taken for it, he had adopted 
Spartan tastes and meant to stick to 
them. Colonel Fortescue rated Brous- 
sard’s newly-acquired taste for the simple 
life at its true value, and was sometimes 
a trifle sardonic over it. 

“T wish,” said Colonel Fortescue sav- 
agely one night in his office, where he 
always smoked his last cigar, Mrs. For- 
tescue sitting by, “I wish Broussard 
would let up a little in his atten- 
tion to me. I know exactly what it means 
and it is getting to be an awful 
nuisance.” 


’ 


“Cheer up,” answered Mrs. Fortescue 
encouragingly, “he’ll let up on his devo- 
tion to you as soon as he marries Anita 
—for I have seen ever since the night 
of the music ride that Anita has a secret 
preference for him and it’s very natural 
—Broussard is an attractive man.” 

“Can’t see it,” growled the Colonel. 

“If you would just limber up a little 
and not be so stiff with him,” urged Mrs. 
Fortescue, “let him see he can have 
Anita.” 

“How can I limber up and tell him he 
can have Anita?” roared the Colonel. 
“The fellow hasn’t asked me for Anita.” 


“He’s asking you all the time,” 
answered Mrs. Fortescue, smiling. 
Colonel Fortescue looked up at her 


with sombre eyes. He had seen Anita 
become the target for the flashing eyes 
of junior officers. He realized that Mrs. 
Fortescue, woman-like, did not share and 
could not understand the pangs of his 
soul at the thought of parting with Anita. 
He had often observed that mothers will- 
ingly gave their daughters in marriage, 
but he had never seen a father give up 
his daughter cheerfully to another man. 
Mrs. Fortescue saw something of this 
in Colonel Fortescue’s face and learned 
her cheek against his. 

“Dear,” she said, “I believe most 
fathers suffer as you do at the thought 
of giving up a daughter and some day I 
shall suffer the same at giving up my 
son to another woman. So, after ail, 
since our children will take on a new 
love, we must return to our honeymoon 
days and not let anything matter so long 
as we are together. Then, the After- 
Clap—I always feel so ridiculously young 
whenever I look at that baby.” 

At this the Colonel’s heart was 
soothed and he did not hate Broussard 
quite so much. 

There was, however, no let-up in Brous- 
sard’s ardent wooing of the Colonel, who 
took it a trifle more graciously. One 
afternoon, late in December, Broussard, 
passing the headquarters building, saw 
Colonel Fortescue’s orderly holding the 
bridal reins of Gamechick, who was sad- 
dled. Broussard was in his riding 
clothes and was himself waiting for the 
horse lent him for the afternoon by a 
brother officer. He stopped and began 
to pat Gamechick’s beautiful neck = 
the horse, who was, like all intelligent 
horses, a sentimentalist, rubbed his nose 
against Broussard’s head, and said, as 
plainly as a horse can say: 

“Dear master, I love you still.” 

Colonel Fortescue, coming out of the 
gate, saw Broussard, and his heart soft- 
ened as he recalled the last time he had 
seen Broussard riding Gamechick. It was 
now nearly a year ago. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Broussard,” said 
the Colonel, “I see you are dressed for 
riding. Perhaps you would like to ride 
that old charger again; if so, I will send 
for my own horse. Gamechick belongs 
to my daughter and I only ride him to 
keep him in condition, because sometimes 


she is a little lazy about exercising 
him.” 
“Ladies are seldom judicious with 


horses,” answered Broussard, agreeing 
as always with Colonel Fortescue. “I 
shall be glad to ride the old horse once 
more, and thank you very much.” 

In a few minutes, the Colonel’s own 
horse was brought and the two men, 
mounting, rode off through the sallyport 
for an hour‘s brisk ride in the late win- 
ter afternoon. 





Broussard, whose tongue was usually 
frozen to the roof of his mouth when he 
was in the Colonel’s presence, felt a sud- 
den sense of freedom and talked natu- 
rally and therefore intelligently. His 
description of military affairs in the East 
was wonderfully illuminating, and the 
Colonel plied him with questions. They 
were so interested in their talk that they 
reached the spur of the mountain ranges 
before they knew it. The crisp air had 
got into their blood and into that of 
their horses, which took the mountain 
road sharply, and at an eager trot. They 
had climbed a good mile along the steep 
winding road, the snow under their feet 
frozen as hard as stone, the rocks ice- 
coated, and the fir trees like great trees 
of crystal. Gamechick was so sure-footed 
that Broussard gave him the reins, but 
Colonel Fortescue watched his horse 
carefully. 

Ahead of them was a sudden turn in 
the road under the great overhanging 
cliff, and on it, a magnificent fir tree 
reared itself, glittering with icicles, in 
the rose-red light of the sunset. 

“Look,” said Colonel Fortescue, point- 
ing to the tree. “Was there ever any- 
thing more beautiful?” 

As the words left his lips he saw, 
and Broussard saw, a huge boulder sud- 
denly start down the mountain side and 
strike like a cannon ball the splendid 
tree. There was a fearful breaking and 
splintering and all at once it was as 
if the cliff crumbled and trees and boul- 
ders and ice and snow came thundering 
and crashing down into the roadway. 
One moment the crystal air had been 
so still that the click of the iron hoofs 
of their horses seemed to be the only 
sound in the world. The next minute 
the roar of breaking trees and falling 
recks echoed like an earthquake and a 
white cloud of misty snow and flying 
icicles hid the steel-blue heavens. 

It was done in such a fragment and 
flash of time that Broussard hardly knew 
what had happened. He found himself 
standing on his feet, entangled in the 
frozen branches of a fir tree. A little 
way off he heard Gamechick, whinnying 
with fear, while under a fallen boulder 
Colonel Fortescue’s horse lay, his neck 
broken. Close by Colonel Fortescue lay 
stark upon the ground. Broussard ran 
to him; he was lying upon his back and 
said as coolly as if on dress parade: 

“T had a pretty close shave, but I 
don’t think I’m hurt, except my ankle.” 

Broussard, having had experience with 
injured men, thumped and punched the 
Colonel, only to find that he was not in- 
jured in any way except the broken 
ankle; but a man with a broken ankle, 
six miles from the fort, with night com- 
ing on, and the thermometer below zero, 
presents problems. 


“What a pity neither of us has a pis- 
tol,” said Colonel Fortescue, when 
Broussard had got him up from. the 
frozen earth and arranged a rude seat 
from the branches of the fir tree for 
him. “We could kill my poor horse and 
end his sufferings.” 

“He’s already dead, thank God,” re- 
plied Broussard, going over and looking 
at the horse, lying as still and helpless 
as the rock that lay upon his neck. Game- 
chick, the broken rein hanging upon his 
neck, stood trembling and snorting with 
terror. 

“T think you had better ride back to 
the post and get help,” said Colonel 
Fortescue. 

Broussard walked toward Gamechick, 
but the horse, stricken with panic, 
backed away and before Broussard could 
catch him, he whirled about wildly and 
galloped down the mountain road at 
breakneck speed. The sound of his iron 
hoofs pounding the icy road as he fled, 
driven by fear and anguish, cut the 
silence like a knife. The two men lis- 
tened to the clear metallic sound borne 
upen the clear atmosphere by the winter 
wind. 

“He’s a good messenger,” said Brous- 
sard, “he is making straight for the 
post.” 

“If he gets there before he breaks his 
neck,’ replied the Colonel coolly, taking 
out his cigar case and striking a light. 

Broussard listened attentively until the 
last echo had died away in the distance. 

“He has got down all right and is now 
on the open road, and will get to the fort 
in thirty minutes,” he said. 

Then Broussard, gathering the broken 
branches of the fir tree, made a fire 
which not only warmed them, but the 
blue smoke curling upward was a signal 
for those who would come to search for 
them. He took the saddle and blanket 
from the dead horse and arranged a 
comfortable seat for the Colonel, who 
declared that a broken ankle was noth- 
ing; but his face was growing pale as 
he spoke. 

“You remember,” he said to Broussard, 
“that story about General Moreau, 
something more than a hundred years 
ago, who smoked a cigar while the sur- 
geons were cutting off his leg.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Broussard. “You 
are not as badly off as General Moreau, 
and I think I can help you, sir.” Brous- 
sard proceeded to take off the Colonel’s 
boot and _ stocking. He rubbed the 
broken ankle with snow and then, with 
his handkerchief and a splinter of wood 
made a bandage and splints, as soldiers 
are taught to do. 

Then Broussard accepted the cigar 
offered him by the Colonel, and smoked 
vigorously. A lieutenant does not lead 


(To be Continued) 
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the conversation with a Colonel and so 
Broussard said nothing more and de- 
voted himself to keeping the fire going. 

Colonel Fortescue bore the pain, which 
was extreme, in grim silence, but Brous- 
psard noticed that he stopped smoking 
and threw away his cigar. It could not 
soothe him as it did General Moreau. 
Broussard immediately threw away his 
cigar, too, which annoyed the Colonel. 

“Why don’t you keep on smoking?” 
asked the Colonel tartly. 

“Oh, I don’t care about it particularly,” 
shamelessly answered Broussard, who 
was an inveterate smoker. 

“When we got out of tobacco in the 
jungle I kept the men quiet by singing 
the old song “Twas Off the Blue Canaries 
I Smoked My Last Cigar.’” 

“Music has always had a soothing in- 
fluence over me,” said Colonel Fortescue, 
after a moment. “Suppose you sing that 
song. It may help this infernal ankle 
of mine.” 

Broussard obeyed orders immediately, 
and the old song was sung with all the 
feeling that Broussard could infuse into 
his fine, rich voice. When it was over, 
the Colonel said sternly: 

“Sing another song. Keep on sing- 
ing until I tell you to quit.” 

Broussard being a sly dog, did not sing 
any of the modern songs that he was 
wont to troll out at the club, or on the 
march, but chose for his second num- 
ber a song that subalterns sang to pianos, 
to banjos and guitars, and even without 
accompaniment, the favorite song of the 
subaltern, “A Warrior Bold.” Brous- 
sard’s clear baritone, sweet and ringing, 
echoed among the icy cliffs in the win- 
try dusk. At the end, Colonel Fortescue 
nodded his head in approval. 

“IT used to sing that song,” he said, 
“when I was a youngster, but I never 
had a fine voice like yours. Tune up 
again.” 

Broussard tuned up again, and this 
time it was a sweet old sentimental bal- 
lad. He went conscientiously through 
his repertory of old-fashioned ballads, 
not smiling in the least, Colonel Fortes- 
cue listening gravely to these songs of 
love. The purple twilight was coming on 
fast and the ruddy glare of the fire threw 
a beautiful crimson light upon the snow- 
draped cliffs and ice-clad trees. During 
the intervals between the songs, the 
two men listened for the sound of com- 
ing help. With a good fire, plenty of 
cigars, and Broussard’s cheerful singing, 
their plight was not so bad. But a dis- 
turbing thought came to both of them. 

“The horse running back riderless, will 
alarm my wife and daughter,” said 
Colonel Fortescue after a while. 

Broussard made no reply; he hoped 
that Anita would be a little frightened 
about him. 
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Landbound 


By DuBose Heyward 
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RING me one breath from the deep salt sea, And bring me not from the Ocean’s breast 
B Ye vagrant upland airs! Her crooning lullaby; 
Over your forest and field and lea, But the shout of a bleak storm-riven crest 
From the windy deeps that have mothered me, As it shoulders up in the sodden west 
To the heart of one who cares. And hurtles down the sky. 
Clear to the peace of the sunlit park. That, breathing deep, I may feel the sweey 
You bring with your evening lull Of the wind and the driving rain. 
The vesper song of the meadow lark; For so I know that my heart will leap 
But my soul is sick for the seething dark, To meet the call of the strident deep, 
And the scream of a wind-blown gull. And will thrill to life again. 
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A Song of the Saddle 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


HEN I sicken of the city and its thousand fragile 
W. pleasures, 


And a morning wind is urging me to leave the 

narrow bound, 
Let me seek a trusty comrade, swing a leg across the saddle, 
And I find the Royal pleasures that Today has flung around. 
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Just a gallop in the morning, when the air is clear as crystal! 
When the Fall has whipped a stirring, bracing frost into the 


day! 
Through the woods agleam with color, out across the sloping 
meadow 
Where the hills go rolling out to meet the mountains far 
away! 


Far below me on the river road that creeps along the valley 
I can hear the purring motor cars that swiftly come and go: 
The lifeless metal cravens, fearing still to seek the summits:— 
And I leave them to their sluggish, harmless pleasures there 
below. 


But for me! I head my comrade up a bridle path that wanders 
To the crest of that high mountain standing out against 
the sky; 
And I ride along the summit, with the world stretched out 
around me, 
And I call myself a monarch while Today goes marching by. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Chloe Malone’ 


HLOE MALONE is a lovable gir! 
C in an extremely difficult position. 
Brought up to believe herself 
destined to a marriage with wealth, she 
is astonished to find herself longing for 
a different kind of union. With a mother 
determined to save her daughter from 
her own hard experience, and a long line 
of traditions behind her to uphold, Chloe 
finds it no ready matter to choose be- 
tween the amiable millionaire and the 
hard-working, ambitious entomologist. 
Just what Chloe finally does is a secret 
we will not reveal. The story is briskly 
told and will prove delightfully enter- 
taining to those who want a clever, clean, 
true-to-life little story. 


The Impossible Mrs. Bellew? 


RS. BELLEW was not a_ bad 
M woman, but Life had bruised her 

to a point where she no longer 
cared what the world thought. There- 
fore the world thought the worst. And 
when Mrs. Bellew found a good man who 
really loved her, it was doubtful if she 
would dare to link her fortunes with his, 
since such a course might make him a 
social outcast, too. 

The atmosphere of the book is that of 
Monte Carlo and the recklessness that 
comes with a life of gambling and drink- 
ing and of covering up with smiles the 
heart tragedies that if revealed would 
turn all the seeming g!adness to sadness. 


Bonnie May} 


ONNIE MAY is an example of the 
B precocious child, often a nuisance 
in the wor'd, but sometimes pos- 
sessing traits of true likeableness. Bred 


*Chloe Malone. By Fannie Heaslip 
Lea. Little, Brown & Co. 

+The Impossible Mrs. Bellew. By 
David Lisle. F. A. Stokes Company. 

tBonnie May. By Louis Dodge. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


in a_ theatrical atmosphere, Bonnie 
May begins her play-acting almost in 
babyhood, and her gift for pretense be- 
comes a matter for mingled admiration 
and alarm among those who come into 
contact with her. 

Mr. Dodge is a well-known writer of 
short stories, but this is his first attempt 
at a book. It is excellently done, shows 
real creative ability and has an irresist- 
ible appeal. 

The illustrations by Reginald Birch 
recall Lord Fauntleroy, and are most 
engaging. 


The Curious Case of 


Marie Dupont” 


OR a first novel, and a mystery tale 
F at that, this is extremely good work. 
The plot has an original twist. The 
skill with which its details are worked 
out is undeniable, and the effect of the 
whole is that of a clever, elusive and 
very entertaining story, rich in unusual 
situations, convincing characterization 
and dramatic climaxes. 

Who Marie Dupont really was remains 
very much a mystery until practically the 
end of the book, and then the truth is 
brought out with a logic undeniable, but 
a surprise no less great for all its logic. 

If Miss Luehrmann continues to write 
as she has done in this story, she is likely 
to do something infinite'y more advanced 
than a mystery tale. 


The Bride of a Moment? 


HIS is a typical Carolyn Wells 
mystery tale. It begins with the 
mysterious shooting of a girl one 
moment after her marriage, in the pres- 


ence of a large company of assembled 
guests. Suspicion falls upon the bride- 





*The Curious Case of Marie Dupont. 
By Adele Luehrmann. The Century 
Company. 

+The Bride of a Moment. By Carolyn 
Wells. George H. Doran Company. 


groom and the maid of honor, and only 
after the introduction of a private detec- 
tive known for his successes in baffling 
cases are any real clues found. 

Miss Wells works out her plot to a 
dramatic conclusion, though a somewhat 
disappointing one. 

The book is scarcely literature; it is not 
even Carolyn Wells at her best. 


In Another Girl's Shoes* 


ERTA RUCK, who is Mrs. Oliver 
B Onions, has produced a clever tale 

of the Great War environment 
minus the war. Using the now well- 
known device of bringing back to life and 
his friends a young soldier presumably 
dead, Mrs. Onions constructs a tale that 
is decidedly a comedy of errors that bears 
out in its conclusion the truism that “all’s 
well that ends well.” 

We do not wish to spoil the pleasure 
with which many may go to the story by 
outlining the plot beforehand. It is 
enough to say that the wife accepted by 
the man’s relatives proves to be not the 
woman he married, and you have a sug- 
gestion as to how exciting the situation 
may become when the girl steps—even 
unwillingly—into “another girl’s shoes.” 

Mrs. Onions is inclined to overdo the 
part of the exuberant, vivacious young 
girl, and her tales have a tendency to- 
ward the cheaply melodramatic. But 
she has a gift for creating the unexpected 
situation that makes her books all dis- 
tinctly readable. 


The Kingdom of the Blindt 


HERE is more purpose in this story 

| than might appear on the surface. 
Mr. Oppenheim uses his favorite 
medium of secret service plot to show 


how England suffers—during the present 
conflict— through treachery in her own 


*In Another Girl’s Shoes. By Berta 
Ruck. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

tThe Kingdom of the Blind. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Litt'e, Brown & Co. 
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innermost ranks; how, German blood pre- 
dominating among those close to the very 
heart of the Government, makes possible 
the handing over of information and 
plans of the most valuable import. 

Taking a high financier of Teutonic 
ancestry, and his nephew—a most plaus- 
ible young soldier—for the principal 
characters on the one hand, and a 
straight, honest, loyal-to-the-core Brit- 
isher, determiried to fathom certain mys- 
terious occurrences at no matter what 
the cost, and you have the principal fea- 
tures of the tale, which is full of the 
romance and shows some of the terrors 
and dangers of war, but proves high 
patriotism to be glorious and vacillation 
and double-dealing to be despicable. 

As usual the book is strong in its 
climaxes and very able in its situation- 
building. 


The Guiding Thread*: 


OMETHING in the nature of a 
S unique and dangerous experiment is 

pictured in this novel. A _ scholar 
of large attainments falls in love with 
an ignorant peasant girl. He educates 
her at great pains; molds her malleab'e 
mind to receive his own impressions; 
through isolation procured by most care- 
ful guardianship he keeps her free of all 
mental influence save his own. 

The danger comes when Joan discovers 
herself to be a mere parrot. She breaks 
away from her husband and goes through 
a long period of mental torture and phy- 
sical struggle before she wins back to a 
safe plane of sanity and clear-thinking. 

Miss Harraden makes Joan lovable 
and real. In her she embodies something 
of those larger forces which are making 
women the world over strugg!e for free- 
dom today. True, Joan is not a “new 
woman” in the accepted sense, but it is 
her instinct to think and act for herself 
that lies at the root of her rebellion 
against Horace. 

In workmanship this is one of Miss 
Harrader.s most significant efforts. It 
shows a firm hand in its management of 
plot and characterization and is rich in 
emotion of a dignified but attractive type. 


Man Proposest 

N spite of being a first novel this 
I story evinces many traits of excel- 

lence that are indisputable. Up to 
its last few chapters it hes a'l the ear- 
marks of a clever, sophisticated. enter- 
taining interpretation of modern ‘ife such 
as it is lived in America’s social capital, 
Newport. There is the touch of reality 
to the scenes that portray the national 
tennis tournament. But where the mor- 


*The Guiding, Thread. By Beatrice 
Harraden. F. A. Stokes Company. 


+Man Froposes. By Eliot H. Robinson. 


The Page Company. 


alizing enters the reality leaves, and we 
wonder why none of Mr. Robinson’s ad- 
visers discovered to him the weak spot 
in his story—its attempt to read a les- 
son through the lips of a young man bent 
upon pleasurable adventure. Whi'e, as 
for the ending, it loses all the impres- 
siveness for which its author struggles 





Fannie Heaslip Lea 
Author of Chloe Malone 


so bravely by the use of the old device 
of getting rid of an unnecessary hus- 
band. 

Because there is so much of charm in 
the tale, one regrets its lapse in con- 
vincingness; however, its author wil' no 





' 
Adele Luehrmann 
Author of The Curious Cause of Marie Dupont 





doubt do better in a second attempt. At 
all events we forgive him his shortcom- 
ings if only because of the really human 
quality of John Alden Shaw, a modern 
John Alden in good truth. 


The Unspeakable Perk* 


ERY clever, Mr. Adams, is this 

V little summer fable of a youthful 

doctor who sacrifices himself to 
the cause of humanity in a study of 
bubonic plague on the shores of the Car- 
ibbean. Mr. Beetle Man indeed, as a 
saucy young lady chose to call him, but 
he proved quite human when it came to 
falling in love. 

The quaint character in big gogg'es 
who is the hero of this charming story 
is a bit of masterly characterization. His 
little tale makes delightful reading; the 
dialog is brisk and refreshing, and the 
assumed flippancy is but a light veneer 
over a real heart interest. 


Our Dav ie Peppert 


HY did Margaret Sidney (Mrs. 
W Lothrop) write another Pepper 

book? Well, chiefly we sup- 
pose, because the “Five Little Peppers” 
have so won their way into the hearts of 
the children of America that ever and 
always there is a clamor for a new Pep- 
per book. And Davie Pepper has never 
had a book of his own—Polly has had 
one; Ben has had one; Phronsie has had 
one. The Peppers have been little and 
they have been big in the long course 
of the chronicles that have been devoted 
to them and the Little Brown House, but 
dear little David, the youngest boy in 
the family and a most lovable chap, 
seemed to deserve some special treat- 
ment. 

Therefore Mrs. Lothrop writes about 
Davie, and the time when the whole fam- 
ily except Davie had the measles, and we 
learn what a brave, helpfu! boy little 
David could be and how he loved his 
mother and Phronsie. 

It is a real Pepper book, and the boys 
and girls will find the greatest possible 
pleasure in it. 


Enoch Cranel 


HIS story was begun by the late 

Hopkinson Smith, but was left un- 

completed. Mr. Smith’s talented 
son. himself a novelist, has finished the 
book and finished it with most satisfying 
result. 


*The Unspeakable Perk. By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

7Our Davie Pepper. By Margaret Sid- 
ney. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 

tEnoch Crane. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith and F. Berkeley Smith. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Enoch Crane is the story of an apart- 
ment house on Washington Square, in 
New York City. At the very top of the 
house lives a queer old gentleman by the 
name of Enoch Crane, a somewhat mys- 
terious being who belongs to the best 
clubs in town, seems to have plenty of 
money, and yet lives in so unassuming a 
way that anyone would take him for a 
broken-down, shabby, elderly man. How- 
ever, Enoch exercises a wonderful influ- 
ence on his neighbors, among whom are 
two timid little spinsters, a pretty girl 
with a good voice, and an ambitious 
young architect who falls in love with 
the girl. 

The book is rich in strong, vivid, ap- 
pealing characterization, while its scenes 
range from quiet tea-parties in the old 
Washington Square house to elaborate so- 
cial functions among New York’s smart 
set. 

Enoch Crane himself is one of the best 
bits of character work that has appeared 
in a Hopkinson novel. In his way he is 
quite as lovable as Colonel Carter, and 
has the added fascination of mystery. 


The Rising Tide* 


RS. DELAND has attempted to 
M interpret in this new story the 
progressive young woman of to- 
day. It would be impossible for this author 
to attempt anything in the fiction line and 
not succeed in it, at least in a large meas- 
ure. Personally we do not like Mrs. 
Deland in her newer réle so well as in 
that earlier mood which brought forth 
Dr. Lavender. Beside those good, old- 
fashioned tales this latest book seems 
trivial, almost far-fetched in places. But 
an author must move with the times, and, 
so we have the young girl who enjoys 
shocking her family and friends, who 
undertakes to carve out a career for her- 
self along lines of which she knows noth- 
ing, and with a fine disregard for all 
that she has been taught and trained to 
do, tramples on the feelings of those who 
love her, only to learn after a little that 
independence is not a mere parade; that 
no one can afford to slight the affection 
of others, and that all women are likely 
to be happier for the love of a good man. 
The story is told with a grace and a 
finish that reveal Mrs. Deland as practi- 
cally converted to the most advanced 
*The Rising Tide. By Margaret De- 
land. Harper & Brothers. 
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theories. Avoiding pose on her own part, 
she reveals all the pose that enters into 
the attitude of her heroine, and we, along 
with the author, indulge in more than a 
few quiet little laughs over the ridiculous 
attitude of the average young girl who 
thinks to make the world over. 

The book is entirely in good taste 
even while its author indulges in the ut- 
most frankness. In this way it serves 
its purpose, as so many books designed 
with a similar end in view do not. 


Billy Topsail* 

ILLY TOPSAIL is one of the fin- 
B est fiction creations of Norman 

Duncan. In these newer adven- 
tures of Billy, with Dr. Luke in the wilds 
of Labrador, Mr. Duncan has written 
a tale that is strangely rich and haunting 
in its atmosphere. The struggle which 
Billy makes to get a small boat across 
the ice to the Doctor; the fight with the 
dogs, the rescue; Dr. Luke’s battle, in 
the company of Billy, against the break- 
ing ice floes; the long tramp of small 
Tommy to bear the news of his litt'e 
sister’s gun-wounds—all these are thrill- 
ingly told and through it all Dr. Luke 
moves like a beneficent Fate—but a very 
human and not a little humorous Fate 
does he seem to be. 

No wonder that Billy longed to be- 
come a doctor, and to do a work like that 
of Dr. Luke. And Billy seized the oppor- 
tunity when it came, so that we leave 
him with his shingle newly-hung, “Billy 
Topsail, M. D.” 


The Magnificent 
Adventuret 


HE famous Lewis and Clarke Ex- 
I pedition during the Jefferson Ad- 
ministration is made the subject of 
this story. The romance is supplied by 
Theodosia Burr, who is supposed to have 
been loved by Meriwether Lewis, but put 
beyond his reach through her marriage 
with Alston. The hopeless love of Lewis, 
and what it made him do in connection 
with the Aaron Burr conspiracy, is used 
as a main theme for the tale, which 
attempts to give to its somewhat gloomy 
hero a romantic halo of melancholy. 
*Billy Topsail, M. D. By Norman 
Duncan. F. H. Revell Company. 
+The Magnificent Adventure. By Em- 
erson Hough. D. Appleton & Co. 








The picture of Jefferson is well done, 
and for a historical novel the book 
achieves its aim of being a very complete 
and strongly colored picture of a period 
in American history which was full of 
moment to the nation and potent with 
dramatic forces that lend themselves to 
use in connection with a romance. 


From the Housetops* 


ATHER different from the Mc- 
R Cutcheon tale to which we have 
grown accustomed, this tale de- 

velops a plot unique in its main feature, 
but lending itself to some rather strong 
and even impressive characterization. 

To tell the story would mean to spoil 
it for many readers, and therefore we shall 
not do so, for the book is entertaining 
from the first page to the last and is 
sufficiently full of moments of suspense 
to please the most exacting. It is not 
a mystery tale, but its situations have 
a way of working out unexpectedly that 
is very enjoyable. Mr. McCutcheon 
handles his story with the surety of a 
writer well able to cope with almost any 
kind of material, and the book has a more 
serious basis for its being than many 
McCutcheon books have had. 

We might go so far as to say that in 
many ways this is the most finished piece 
of work this author has given us. 


Georgina of the Rainbows? 


EORGINA is a lovable little girl 
G with a good deal of imagination 


and a pleasant philosophy of life, 
which she dispenses somewhat as Polly- 
anna played her glad game. Georgina 
believes in the cloud with the silver lin- 
ing and the rainbow that comes after the 
storm, and in the quaint little town in 
which she lives she becomes a veritable 
blessing. 

There are some pleasant people in the 
old town outside of Georgina. The town- 
crier, with the tragedy of his lest son; 
the funny little housekeeper; Geotgina’s 
own charming Southern mother, and the 
boy with whom Georgina goes to find 
hidden treasure—all these are ably 
drawn, and together they make a most 
effective and human little story. 


*From the Housetops. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+Georgina of the Rainbows. By Annie 
Fellows Johnstone. The Britton Publish- 
ing Company. 
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Feminism* 


NE unhappy element in Mr. and 
O Mrs. John Martin’s combination 
in one volume of their respective 
views on Feminism is, from the point of 
view of the pro-Feminist reader, that 
Mr. Martin’s effort is so much better than 
Mrs. Martin’s. Both came to the same 
conclusion—that Feminism is all wrong. 
But there is a logicality and power in Mr. 
Martin’s presentation that are lacking in 
his wife’s. The champion of the cause of 
woman would prefer to see the situation 
reversed; it is almost as if Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin are illustrating their own argu- 
ments anent the greater fitness of man in 
all activities outside the family circle. In 
Mrs. Martin’s argument there is a pleth- 
ora of exclamation and a paucity of sub- 
stance, in her husband’s a greater evi- 
dence of calm reasoning. 

The Martins are tugging hard at the 
coat-tails of progress, in the matter of 
woman’s emancipation. Feminism is 
placed in juxtaposition with Humanism— 
an arbitrary arrangement whose correct- 
ness is hardly established by the makers 
of it. The search for economic independ- 
ence by the women of to-day is deplored. 
Factories and other instruments in its at- 
tainment are decried; but the deeper sig- 
nificance of economic independence, the 
psychological effect, the spiritual value, 
are entirely ignored. 

As the Martins would order existence, 
the business of the female of the human 
species is to make a play for the male, 
and having once captured him, bear and 
rear his children. It would seem, as 
they present the case, that that is 
woman’s only natural business. And per- 
haps they are right—perhaps it is so, in- 
deed; but in that case it is equally un- 
questionable that it is man’s business to 
seek food and shelter for himself, his 
mate, and his offspring, and to regard 
that pursuit as all-comprehensive. 

But what are we going to do with the 
spiritual life of mankind? We may 
agree, with Edgar Lee Masters, that it is 
a “ joke of cosmic size ” that, in this par- 
ticular kind of world, such thing as a 
spiritual life was ever evolved; but the 
point remains that it is with us, and must 
be reckoned with in all attempts at order- 
ing human life. That plan of the anti- 
Feminists which would make of woman a 
bearer of children and keeper of the 
household exclusively has as its gravest 
deficiency that it fails to take into ac- 
count the thousand other impulses and 
desires that ages of spiritual development 
have planted in her. It fails also to 


*Feminism. By Mr. and Mrs. John 
Martin. Dodd, Mead and Co. 
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take into consideration the fact that 
women are just as widely differentiated 
as are men—that it is no more just to 
force upon all women one plan of life 
than it is to make of all men plumbers, 
doctors, farmers, or tea-venders. All al- 
lowances are made for masculine differ- 
ences by the anti-Feminists; but women 
are to be regarded as a kind of sausage- 
machine product, all to live alike, to de- 
sire the same ends, to tread similar paths. 
There is no question but that this would 
be a far simpler and therefore a far 
more livable world, if men and women 
alike had no needs other than the funda- 
mental ones of food, shelter, and procre- 
ation; but—patiently and persistently it 
must be emphasized, for the benefit of 
the anti-Feminists—we must deal, in 
ordering our world, with the things that 
are. 

It is Mr. Martin who makes the follow- 
ing startling statement: 

“Feminists rail at the education which 
gives the little girls dolls to play with, 
and fosters the young woman’s natural 
instinct, with ribbons and frills and fur- 


- belows, to make herself attractive.” That 


is so far removed from the true Fem- 
inistic attitude as to seem almost a wil- 
ful misconception. 

It is Mrs. Martin who gives us some 
interpretations of woman nature that 
make some of us, with faith in the sex, 
gaspingly wonder if Mrs. Martin is 
“reasoning from herself outward,” as 
Balzac says we inevitably do. No self- 
respecting woman, no thinking man, will 
admit for an instant that her generaliz- 
ations have any working value. 

“ After the schoolgirl period is passed, 
women have no strong craving for the 
society of their own sex outside the fami- 
ly circle . .. Women tire of one another, 
and when weary, instead of separating, 
as men do, they are prone to stay on and 
politely scrap, indulging in their well- 
known pastime of exchanging feline am- 
enities. (‘How charming you look. I 
hardly knew you!’) Society women give 
way under the strain of associating too 
much with other women, and become 
nervously impaired.’ 

Space limitation makes it impossible 
to give all the evidences of the fine scorn 
in which Mrs. Martin holds her own sex. 

It is very interesting to note, also, that 
in this very thing that she has done, this 
setting down upon paper her views and 
opinions, Mrs. Martin has controverted 
her own arguments. What right has she, 
if she would be consistent, to be engaged 
upon anything other than domestic 
duties? And if she has an impulse to 
write—if sticking to the strait and 
narrow course she has blocked out for 
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other women would lead to that nervous 
upset in her nature which Graham 
Wallas has so aptly termed “ balked dis- 
position ’—what right has she to pro- 
test against other women’s also following 
a natural bent, be it in the direction of 
medicine, of law, of business or whatever 
else? 

If the reader will take Mr. and Mrs. 
John Martin on the one hand, and Bea- 
trice Forbes-Robertson Hale or Katherine 
Anthony on the other, he will find himself 
possessed of excellent material for the 
gathering of a fair knowledge of the 
pros and cons of one of the most urgent 
questions of the day. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Children’s Own Story 
Book* 


HERE is one predominant thing the 

I authors of this little book have 

maintained excellently well: they 
have adopted a clearly thought-out plan 
which they have consistently followed. 
This should be considered a triumph on 
their part, for the one glaring fault with 
most children’s books purporting to be 
collections of a kind similar to this is 
that they are trivial and are lacking in 
judgment and taste. These two qualities 
of judgment and taste are the cardinal 
virtues of the present volume. The au- 
thors have set themselves the task of 
putting before young readers in attrac- 
tive form those stories famous in art, 
literature, and myth, which are the fun- 
damentals of a cultured life. These nar- 
ratives, intermingled with sprightly verse, 
are arranged in seasonable fashion, so 
that The Children’s Own Story Book 
might with profit be used in the schools 
as a supplementary reader. 

One who goes through this little book 
carefully with a child of impressionable 
imagination, will find at the finish that 
the groundwork has been begun for a 
simple, interesting course in English his- 
tory, in mythology, and in American 
history as revealed through the holidays. 
Not only that, but biography is dealt 
with directly and simply in story form. 
In its format, The Children’s Own Story 
Book will be attractive to young readers 
of six or seven. But in its contents, it 
is a few years older, although there are 
pictures to be drawn and verses to be 
learned which the smallest might delight 
in. Altogether, Mrs. Carson and Miss 
Bright have accomplished a piece of work 

*The Children’s Own Story Book. By 
Norma Bright Carson and Florence E. 
Bright. Illustrated by Hazeltine Few- 
smith. The Reilly & Britton Company. 
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which should meet with ready favor in 
the sehool and in the home. The book is 
well printed and the colors introduced 
are of varied tints. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


By Motor tothe Firing Line* 


R. HALE, who knows his France 
M intimately and has so known it 
for many years, was commission- 
ed by the Century Company to go abroad 
*By Motor to the Firing Line. An ar- 
tist’s notes and sketches with the armies 
of Northern France, June-July, 1915. By 
Walter Hale. 


Wavren Hace. 
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in the summer of 1915 and to make a 
record of famous monuments, buildings 
and so forth in the War Zone, which 
had been demolished in the conflict. With 
Owen Johnson and Arnold Bennett, Mr. 
Hale traveled through France, having 
obtained governmental permission to 
cover the ground thoroughly. They 
chanced upon a number of thrilling ex- 
periences, among them the shelling of 
Rheims on June twenty-seventh. They 
were at Arras when it was bombarded 
on July eighth, and visited the trenches 
at Blagny, where the French and Ger- 
man lines were only twenty yards apart. 

Mr. Hale sketched as industriously as 
he wrote. His pencil and brush were 





Effects of Shell Fire, Soisson Cathedral 


From By Motor to the Firing Line 


kept busy recording odd and unusual 
scenes, and some of his drawings were 
made while the subjects were actually 
under fire. 

Before the War, many of these same 
places had been sketched by Mr. Hale, 
and these earlier sketches have been of 
great use to him in this later work. 

Mr. Hale, with his wife, Louise Closser 
Hale, have toured Europe year after year 
and have been co-workers in such volumes 
as We Discover New England and The 
Ideal Motor Tour in France, while he 
has illustrated Owen Johnson’s The 
Spirit of France, Arnold Bennett’s Over 
There and Clayton Hamilton’s On the 
Trail of Stevenson. 
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By DuBose Heyward es 
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you hear it singing, singing, ee eo 

ee 


In the distant forest covers, 
When the dark is at its deepest, 
And the city’s clamor fails? 

Can’t you feel the urgent winging 

Of a million feathered rovers 
Brushing soft across the silence, 

Oh, my comrade of the trails? 


Can’t you see it in your dreaming 
With the wistful stars above you, 
And the pines all crooning softly 
To the tender life below? 

And the lily-ponds a-gleaming, 
And the living things that love you, 
And the dawn across the mountains, 
All a-calling you to go. 


They have feted you and wined you 
In this world of man’s creating; 

But they’ve blotted out your heavens 
With their smoke-distorted skies. 
And the heartache’s sure to find you 
Where the bitter years are waiting, 
When they’ve stolen all the courage 
And the laughter from your eyes. 


Out beyond the farthest fences 
Waits the golden travel weather; 

Our mistress of the wanderlands, 
With Heaven in her smiles. 

Meet me where the trail commences 
Oh, my comrade, and together 

We will travel back to happiness 
While singing down her miles. 
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what will he— To whom is he tele- 
phoning?” I faltered. 

“The police, I think’—tranquilly; and 
he paused to light a cigarette. 

Down-stairs, as we reached the hall, 
Dick’s cousin was storming into the 
mouthpiece of the library telephone, 
addressing some one as lieutenant, try- 
ing to make intelligible some incoherent 
commands intended to apprehend the 
Squirrel at the Union Station. 

Danny leaned against the door-frame, 
pleasantly attentive. 

“And ask the lieutenant,” his voice 
broke in, “if he will kindly recommend 
a good ‘dick’—I mean detective, who can 
look into the matter of a valuable docu- 
ment that’s been destroyed—a will!” 

Crash fell the receiver with the hand 
that held it, striking upon a copper ash- 
tray, ringing it discordantly. The doc- 
tor’s bald head turned slowly toward us, 
but not his crouched shoulders. 

“What’s that?” He swallowed. “What 
you mean?” 

Danny flicked his ash. “Why, we’ll ex- 
plain it all—when the detective comes” 
—graciously. “Go on,” with a nod at the 
instrument; “call him up—if you can.” 

But he could not. Indeed, his trembling, 
flabby hand could not lift the reeeiver 
to its hook. He essayed and failed. 

“Do you mean to say that J destroyed 
a will?”—blusteringly. 


] MOISTENED my lips, “Danny lad, 


My young pal looked downward, 
smoothing his lips. 

“Maybe you did,” he said. 

A pause, and the doctor laughed 


harshly, “Maybe I did,” he mimicked, 
“but you'll have a mighty hard time 
making any one believe that about me, 
young man.” 

Danny’s glance lifted. 
you?” innocently. 

“Who am I?”—blusteringly. “I’m Dr. 
H. M. Chilton, sir; that’s who I am; 
and—” 

A loud, incredulous crackle from the 
fallen receiver answered him; and my 
young pal moved into the hall, laying 


“Why, who are 


his head against the wall. He shook, 
wordlessly. 

“Oh, this good old world,” he panted, 
presently; “this good old—good old 
world!” 

XXV 


Danny’s Coup 

IVE minutes later a struggle was 
waging in the library. 

I paced the hall outside in a fever 

of apprehension, striving to catch frag- 
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Pals First 


By Francis P. Elliott 


ments of the angry talk—angry, at least 
upon Dr. Chilton’s part. From my 
young pal came only now and then a 
murmur—varied at intervals by his reck- 
less laugh and once or twice an ejacula- 
tion of surprise. 

All I could tell was that Dr. Chilton’s 
tardy memory was now summoning vari- 
ous damning particulars that he stormily 
asserted ought to have revealed to him 
offhand that Danny was a clever adven- 
turer. He showed that my pal’s likeness 
to the master of Winnicrest was no 
more pronounced than his unlikeness. 
Yet I knew that this was clear to him 
now only as it would be clear to any 
one having the key to a masquerade. 
After all, it was but accident that had 
given Dr. Chilton his key. Without it, 
that which he so contemptuously de- 
scribed as “betraying blunders” would 
not have been so soon apparent; the 
designation “clumsy bungler” might 
have been indefinitely deferred. 

Poor Danny! Well, I knew how this 
last scornful implication must have cleft 
his armor—pricked him on the raw. 

Once I tried to distinguish what I 
thought was a reference to the will; but 
I could not get it clearly. Was the 
doctor still defiantly intrenched there? 
or had he taken Danny’s reference to 
be but a bluff—a random arrow, shot 
blindly in the dark? 

I wondered. 

Meantime, the five minutes stretched 
to ten—to fifteen. It seemed an hour! 

I felt that I could stand the suspense 
no longer. 

Forbidden by Danny to be present at 
the conflict, “lest Chilton insult me,” I 
now bethought me suddenly of the little 
study at the end of the library and from 
which I had conned the apartment once 
before. Forthwith into the darkened room 
I glided upon my toes, finding with joy 
that the communicating door was suffi- 
ciently ajar for me to command the 
room beyond. 

Dr. Chilton had his back to me. He 
was standing beneath the portrait of 
Castleman’s soldier grandfather, angrily 
declaiming at Danny, who reclined in 
his favorite chair, eyeing the speaker 
sidewise and with a slight shade of 
annoyance between his brows. 

“I don’t get you,” he interrupted. 
“Why shouldn’t I have said that the dog 
knew me—was so glad to see me? Why 
was there any break about that?” 

“Why!” mocked the doctor. “Why, 
you clumsy trickster, Dick Castleman 
never saw Argus in his life!” 


“Never saw—his own dog? Oh, come 
off!” 

“Never saw Argus—no, sir!” em- 
phatically. “The dog was received here 


—a present, at Christmas—nearly a 
month after my cousin had left.” 

“Oh!” Danny looked down, frowning. 

Chilton’s throat rattled. “I thought it 
funny—your saying that the dog nearly 
ate you up.” 

“Well, he did”—dryly—“or tried to.” 
Then, abruptly: “Here, give me this: 
what was the matter with my saying 
that Miss Logan was going down to show 
Dr. Blair the ‘Hermitage,’ near here— 
General Jackson’s home?” and Danny 
looked frankly curious. 

Chilton gruntled. “Nothing, you fool; 
only you referred to him as ‘a hero of 
the Confederacy.’ He wasn’t.” 

“What’s that?” Danny’s eyes fired 
and his arms half-lifted him from his 
chair. “You say that, and you call your- 
self a Southern man?” He eyed him 
with scorn. “Why, you big yellow mutt, 
the South never had a braver champion 
than General Stonewall Jackson! I 
know that much!” 

Dr. Chilton’s laugh was hollow. 

“If you ‘knew’ a little more,” he 
answered, bitingly, “you would know 
that General Stonewall Jackson is buried 
in Virginia. The ‘Hermitage’ is the 
home of General—of President Andrew 
Jackson. He had been buried out there 
in his grave long years—half a genera- 
tion, about—before the Confederacy 
came.” 

He waited cruelly through the mo- 
ment in which my young pal sank slowly 
back, obviously crestfallen, then he added, 
chillingly: 

“My cousin worshiped his memory— 
collected everything he could about him; 
gloried in telling everybody that his 
great-grandfather and the General used 
to race their horses against each other 
over here at Clover Bottom on Stone’s 
River. Why, Dick named his horse after 
the General’s own favorite. . . . Do 
you know what that name was?” 

Evidently Danny didn’t. He shifted 
impatiently. “Never mind; we’ll omit 
the family history,” he answered, a lit- 
tle sullenly. “There’s just one more 
thing, though, that I’m curious about. 
You say I made a ‘fool answer’ when 
the Judge asked me a question yester- 
day: where was Truxton?” 

“You certainly did,” contemptuously; 
“you betrayed yourself. Only, I thought 


(Continued on page 71.) 
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The Theaters in New Y ork 


“The Flame” 


ITH the reputation for being 

W able through scenery to create 
foreign atmosphere, Mr. Rich- 

ard Walton Tully has attempted a drama 
of spectacular proportions which he has 
called The Flame. When he first came 
upon the theatrical horizon in collabora- 
tion with Mr. David Belasco in The Rose 
of the Rancho, we laid very much of the 
credit to Mr. Belasco, inasmuch as we 
knew how unfailingly successful he was 
in handling detail. This was followed 
by The Bird of Paradise, in which Mr. 
Tully sailed the theatrical seas alone, and 
we began to feel that probably the play- 


By Montrose J. Moses 


wright could hereafter “go it” alone with- 
out any guiding hand. Omar the Tent- 
Maker was his next production, and there 
was much lavish scenery and generous 
quotations from Khayyam, and, while 
New York did not show too much enthu- 
siasm over this piece, nevertheless Mr. 
Tully was able to reap a fortune with it 
and with The Bird. The Flame, however, 
does not show that Mr. Tully has ad- 
vanced very far beyond his first stage, 
and makes us regret that he has not 
some guiding hand to lead him along the 
road of right thinking and of careful 
selection. 

Not that we entirely discount The 





From The Flame 


Flame. We would say that in some re- 
spects the plot has more possibilities in 
it than any of his other pieces; we are 
likewise convinced that there is some 
semblance of symbolism in the poetic 
aspects of his plot. But Mr. Tully’s ship 
is wrecked on that rock of misty thinking 
which brings so many young dramatists 
to their untimely end. Mr. Tully has also 
run amuck by misusing those elements 
which we greeted in his earlier plays. He 
has failed to create atmosphere because 
of the fact that he has tried to crowd too 
much of the “real thing” on his stage. 

The Flame is a play of the moment. 
It seeks to catch the interest of those 
interested in Texas, Mexico and Central 
America in general. It mixes a little 
politics into the situation, and there is a 
jumble of oil discussion, of Texas rang- 
ers, of revolutions, and the like through- 
out the three sumptuous acts of many 
scenes. Into this pot-pourri there moves 
the very graceful, picturesque and poetic 
figure of Maya, a sun-worshipper, who, 
in a symbolic way, keeps the flame of 
love alight in the hearts of our hero and 
heroine, and who symbolizes the eternal 
flame which is responsible for all the 
world’s children. She is a picturesque 
figure in her brown skin and shimmering 
green, fantastic costume; and all the 
more graceful because she is played by 
Miss Peggy O’Neil. She is reminiscence 
of Tully’s Launa in The Bird of Paradise. 
She both in her habitation and in her 
symbolic significance, bears close relation 
to Hauptmann’s Rautendelein in The 
Sunken Bell; she holds religious rites at 
the bottom of a well, and whenever Mr. 
Tully’s hero and heroine get into difficul- 
ties, she rises out of the well and brings 
comfort not only to the over-wrought pair 
but to the audience. 

No doubt were we to analyze this play 
in its varied jumble of detail, it would 
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become clear exactly what Mr. Tully 
wanted to do; his desire seems to have 
been first, to give us some of that mys- 
terious tropical beauty of San Domingo 
with all its alluring sensuality, but we 
cannot quite understand why in a San 
Domingo play, Mr. Tully should again 
resort to Hawaiian music. It appears 
that having read the newspapers very 
carefully, Mr. Tully has tried to please 
both Democrats and Republicans in his 
outlining of a Mexican policy, as is hu- 
morously set forth in the character of 
the American Consul. But even as we 
would like to know in our own minds on 
what side of the fence Mr. Tully stands, 
in his own personal belief as to a Mexi- 
can policy, in his personal attitude to- 
ward the oil interests, so also should we 
like to know Mr. Tully’s attitude toward 
Carranza, who in his play struts across 
the stage in glittering uniform, under the 
guise of Don Carvanza. There is much 
bunkum in this part of the play which 
has done much to spoil any opportunity 
he might have had to appeal to our poetic 
sense through whatever knowledge he 
possesses of the sun worshippers and 
Vodooism of the San Domingo negroes. 

In other words, in attempting to mo- 
nopolize everything in Texas, Mexico and 
Central America, Mr. Tully is embar- 
rassed by his riches. He has still to 
learn that simplicity is the greatest se- 
cret of theatrical effectiveness, that the 
first thing a dramatist has to do is to 
invent a moving and exciting story, pro- 
vided his object is to give us real melo- 
drama. He has to learn also that in 
these days when artists are using sym- 
bolism with reserve and clear under- 
standing, the mere flaunting of a symbol 
such as Maya, means nothing unless it 
is attached to some living principle, some 
fundamental emotion which is common 
to all humanity. The Flame is in all of 
us undoubtedly, and it strikes us that Mr. 
Tully failed of his inherent purpose when 
he did not knit his story closely and sac- 
rifice some of his tropical scenery and 
sensuous music for the sake of coherency 
and incisiveness. 


Who is the Guilty Man? 


That a play may succeed because of 
the strength of one act is very well il- 
lustrated by the apparent popularity of 
The Guilty Man, in which Miss Irene Fen- 
wick is being starred. This four-act 
drama was written by Ruth Helen Davis 
in conjunction with the late Charles 
Klein, and for its model there is no doubt 
that the collaborators took Madame X. 
Knowing full well that an audience likes 
such emotionalism as was given us in 
that French melodrama of several years 
ago, that it likes a court-room scene 
where sentiment overbalances justice, the 
dramatists have appealed to our tears in 
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order to blind us to the defects of their 
dramaturgy. There is nothing original 
in this very drab sort of play, with 
its prologue first act, where one sees a 
woman dragged to the depths of despair 
by the ambition and cruelty of a young 
fellow who is abetted by his father. The 
play really begins in the second act, 
when a girl who is the consequence of 
the overwrought scene in the first act, 
is leading the life of a dance-hall enter- 
tainer, her step-father being the keeper 
of the place of ill-fame. And there is no 
doubt that everyone who comes to see 
The Guilty Man will understand, in the 
second act, why the girl, driven to des- 
peration because of her step-father’s 
cruel treatment of her blind mother, kills 
him; and when she is brought to justice, 
it is a foregone conclusion that she will 
be tried by her own father. The youth- 
ful playwright who is anxious to have 
a drama put upon the stage, may with 
some justice infer that all plays are 
divided into two sorts—those with court- 
room scenes, and those without. The 
average theater-goer has been so well 
trained these days in the process of the 
law, that any one of us might stand the 
examination for the Bar—might say that 
we have had experience already in con- 
ducting trials, in cross-examining wit- 
nesses, in wringing the hearts of youthful 
offenders of the moral law, in blinding 
justice by sympathetic appeal to the pub- 
lic. In The Guilty Man we lose all sense 
of wrongdoing in the situation of a young 
girl pleading for her life within a stone’s 
throw of her father, who is turning the 
wheel of justice to the point where she 
will probably be guillotined. For, by the 
way, The Guilty Man is laid in Paris, 
with all the atmosphere of the Latin 
Quarter and of the Parisian Café. And 
what is the climax of this piece? Not 
the verdict of the jury that the poor girl 
is not guilty, but the declaration of the 
judge in open court, that the girl is his 
child, and that he after all is the guilty 
party in this murder case, brought about 
by his false dealings with a woman he 
has loved all these years. Swift curtain. 

This is the dish that has been served 
up to us time and time again. But the 
old theatergoer is like the seasoned fre- 
quenter of boarding-houses. You cannot 
disguise hash by covering it over with 
parsley. You cannot disguise the play 
made to order according to old-fashioned 
rules, by over-emphasizing the sex motif. 
Miss Fenwick, as the daughter, has an 
innocuous and pale réle which, however, 
she handles with a certain amount of 
surety and conviction. Mr. Lowell Sher- 
man, as the judge and father. acted with 
the same fervor that Mr. William Eliot 
displayed, when in the court-room scene 
of Madame X, he finds that the woman 
he is defending is his mother. In fact, 
plays of this sort don’t require any nov- 


elty in the handling. They are as stereo- 


typed in their requirements as our mu- 
sical comedies, and they play upon the 
old string of emotion until some day 
dramatists who content themselves with 
writing this kind of “stuff,” will realize 
that the string is about to break. Over- 
worked emotion in unoriginal channels is 
about as poor a theatrical property as one 
could have. If The Guilty Man succeeds, 
it will not be because of its exceptional 
acting and because of its exceptional plot, 
but because the drama is divided into two 





From Pierrot the Prodigal 


kinds—those with court-room scenes and 
those without. Take the court-room scene 
from The Guilty Man and it would last 
a week. 


Who is “* Mr. Lazarus?” 


Mr. Harvey O’Higgins and Miss Har- 
riet Ford are examples of the fact that 
two people may collaborate for years and 
still remain friends. These two dramat- 
ists have for several seasons met success 
with plays which, while not startlingly 
unique in character, have nevertheless 
interested and amused audiences suffi- 
ciently for long runs. The Argyle Case, 
The Dummy and Polygamy may all be 
considered successes. But it looks as 
though in Mr. Lazarus these two were 
going to meet with the greatest success 
they have ever had, not because there 
is any unusualness of atmosphere or of 
treatment, but because of the fact that 
clever inventiveness, bright and sparkling 
lines, and easy acting on the part of Mr. 
Henry E. Dixey, all conduce to make this 
production an evening’s wholesome en- 
tertainment. 

There is nothing much in the plot of 
Mr. Lazarus, but everything in its tech- 
nique which is used in telling the very 
simple story of the return from a sup- 
posed death in a railway accident, of a 
husband to his family after many years’. 
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absence, only to find his wife married to 
a scoundrel of a doctor, and to find also 
a most appealing daughter, already 
grown, and on the border of a very de- 
lightful little romance. Mr. Lazarus is 
the name which the husband adopts after 
the railroad accident, not knowing wheth- 
er he is himself or his friend of the 
same name. The consequence is that, 
when he returns to the bosom of his 
family, he confuses his wife and daugh- 
ter as to whether he is husband and 
father, or merely a ghost of the dear de- 
parted. To judge by the picture of the 
dear departed, one would imagine that 
even if Mr. Lazarus were the deceased, 
he would under the circumstances, never 
claim his own. His wife is not one to 
bring comfort to the living, to say noth- 
ing of the dead, and Mr. Lazarus, rather 
than declare himself the Molloy of former 
days, and thereby regain a wife and 
daughter, settles some of his accumulated 
fortune on both of them and silently 
sneaks away. The question which is al- 
ways uppermost in our minds during this 
very frothy and entertaining comedy is 
the identity of Mr. Lazarus. He is the 
comforting angel wherever he goes, and 
is instrumental while he remains in the 
bosom of his family in freeing his wife 
of her second husband, in bringing the 
romance between his daughter and a 
penurious painter to a successful issue, 
and of preaching some wholesome phil- 
osophy in regard to life and love and 
friendship. 


An Excellent Pantomime 


We are beholden to Mr. Winthrop 
Ames for his importing of the very beau- 
tiful pantomime, Pierrot the Prodigal, 
which, in the history of the past, has been 
known to the theater-going world as 
L’Enfant Prodigue. This piece ran for 
a successful season in London, and has 
also met with deserved approval in Paris. 
Several times has the story been played 
in pantomime form in New York. There 
are theater-goers who remember the fail- 
ure of Augustin Daly when he cast Miss 
Ada Rehan for the réle of Pierrot. But 
Mr. Ames, undaunted by any previous 
failure, has now met with a deserved 
success in the warm reception given to 
Pierrot the Prodigal, as presented at the 
Booth Theater. 

This piece brings back to us in all the 
consummate beauty of the art, the time- 
honored pantomime of yore. It drives 
home to us the fundamental value of the 
art of telling a story by means of gesture 
and expression. There is nothing but 
praise for this production, both in the 
effectiveness of its acting, and in the ex- 
quisite taste of its mounting. Mr. Ames 
always gives us beautiful scenes to re- 
member. His Prunella, his Pair of Silk 
Stockings, his Blue Bird, gave us much 


delight. And now, Pierrot the Prodigal, 
with its simple scenery and its rich color, 
puts us once more in his debt. Except in 
two roles, the play is given by a French 
company; Paul Clerget playing the part 
of Pierrot’s father with a surety of art 
and technique, with an expressiveness of 
face and figure, that run the whole scale 
of emotion throughout the very simple 
story of Pierrot’s fall from grace because 
of his love for a fickle, light-hearted 
French laundress. 

This mimo-drama is further helped by 
the very beautiful music of André Worm- 
ser which is so arranged for orchestra 
and piano solo, as to illustrate every mood 
with which the pantomime deals. We all 
know the story of L’Enfant Prodigue, 
where the boy goes to Paris with his mis- 
tress and falls from bad to worse in his 
vain endeavor to satisfy her extravagant 
taste. We all know the story of Pierrot 
in whatever form it is served up to us. 
And when Pierrot returns to his broken- 
hearted parents, he finds salvation and 
forgiveness only when he joins the sol- 
diers going to the wars. The mere fable 
does not matter here. The whole enjoy- 








ment lies in the execution. It is the 
epitome of pantomime on the part of M. 
Clerget, Gabrille Perrier, and all the 
others of the cast. 

The success of this piece brings to our 
mind a comparison between it and the 
pantomime as shown on a moving picture 
screen; it once more emphasizes to us that 
never, even in mere pictorial effect, can 
the moving picture screen approach the 
human form and face in depicting human 
emotion and situation. Were L’Enfant 
Prodigue put upon the screen instead of 
upon the stage of the Booth Theater, we 
could not get that exquisite shading of 
expression or emotion as is brought out 
by all of the actors, cast in this produc- 
tion. Had Mr. Ames wished to send the 
American actors to school, he could not 
have done so in a better way than by 
affording them the opportunity of study- 
ing pantomime as is here exhibited in 
Pierrot the Prodigal. We hold it as an 
evening of pure delight and we hope 
that lovers of the theater will take ad- 
vantage of its presence. There has been 
nothing like it in New York for many a 
year. 


The Theaters in 
Philadelphia 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


this year established a new pre- 

cedent by re-opening the theatres 
in August, the average first-nighter does 
not really consider play-going days, or 
rather nights, begun until this month, 
when that congenial autumn of which 
Shakespeare wrote may be said to have 
definitely arrived. But it has brought 
with it such a galaxy of attractions that 
one must “count out” the way the chii- 
dren do to decide which is “it” before 
selecting one. 

The newest of these is Her Soldier 
Boy, which opens this month at the 
Lyric. The popularity of khaki and the 
lure of the uniform in general have much 
to do wth the plot, of course, and with 
Clifton Crawford as its star, to say 
nothing of scores of pretty girls, it is 
fairly sure to prove a delight to the 
playgoer. 

An equally great attraction booked 
for October, but, like European mails, 
“subject to delay,” will be Lew Fields in 
his new show which boasts the subtly in- 
viting title of Step This Way, and no 
one who takes that step regrets it. 

“A real laugh,” says Mr. Fields, 


D te the fact that managers 


“is 


the best kind of medicine and the best 
kind of applause, but making people laugh 
isn’t as easy as it looks. The poor come- 
dian has got to make you fatigue your 
face with an eternal grin whether his 
part permits it or not, and if he cannot 
raise a laugh by his lines he has to do it 
by interpolating ‘gags,’ in which word 
there is you know considerable signifi- 
cance.” 

Mr. Fields has no trouble in provoking 
mirth, however, and has one of his best 
réles as Henry Schniff, described as a 
soldier of misfortune, dazzled by the sud- 
den transition from life in a boarding 
house on Gower Street to life as a but- 
terfly on Easy Street. 

Step This Way is in many respects a 
modern version of Mr. Fields’s old suc- 
cess, The Girl Behind the Counter, its 
first act being laid in the “Universal 
Department Store” in London where the 
customer can secure everything from a 
spool of thread to the guests and the 
collation for a select social function. 

The second act is the usual “Garden 
restaurant” scene, but on an unusually 
elaborate scale, and both acts offer a 
splendid chance for the fun-making of 
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the cast, which includes, besides Mr. 
Fields, Alice Fischer, Marguerite Farrell, 
Sam Dody, Virginia Richardson, Trixie 
Smith, Gladys Clarke, Henry Bergman, 
Elizabeth Wood, Edward Bassi, Vaughn 
Trevor and Sam Ward. 

The Lew Fields comedy will be fol- 
lowed at the Lyric by the Arthur Ham- 
merstein production of Katinka, which 
comes here direct from Boston. 

Most of us have been humming and 
keeping time to the Katinka music on 
the dance floor and up on the roofs all 
summer, for “Racketty Coo,” “I Can Tell 
By the Way You Dance, Dear,” “Skid- 
iskiscatch” and “In Vienna” are all from 
Katinka, which has, by the way, T. Roy 
Barnes for its especial star. 

It is quite an international sort of mu- 
sical comedy which Otto Hauerbach and 
Rudolf Friml have achieved, for its plot 
wanders through Russia, Turkey and 
Austria and concerns the somewhat com- 
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plicated love affairs of a pretty Russian 
maiden. 

This Katinka, who is about to be forced 
into marriage with an elderly statesman, 
discovers that he is already married, and 
so she steals away with a more favored 
suitor and his Amevican friend Hopper, 
and goes to Turkey in search of the miss- 
ing wife, who is said to be hiding in a 
harem. Eventually they arrive in Vienna, 
after a series of real comic opera adven- 
tures, the wife is found and true love 
comes out on top, as usual—on the stage. 

The cast with Mr. Barnes is an ex- 
cellent one and includes Ada Meade, who 
wiil be remembered for her work in High 
Jinks; Audrey Maple, May Thompson, 
David Beese, Bernard Gracey, Bourke 
Sullivan, F. Stanton Heck, Renee Noel, 
Neil Moore, Walter Manthey, Norma 
Mendoza and Marie Duchette. 
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At the Adelphi 


At the Adelphi, next door, Experience 
will continue all through the month and 
perhaps into November if the “sold out” 
signs are as much in evidence then as 
now, so E. H. Sothern, who will follow 
—a sort of experience of the stage fol- 
lowing experience on the stage—will prob- 
ably not be rightly an October attraction. 

He comes in a good cause, however, as 
twenty-five per cent. of the receipts will 
go to the British Red Cross, and with 
Mr. Sothern in Jf I Were King those re- 
ceipts ought to be very large. It is not, 
according to Mr. Sothern, another “fare- 
well tour,” but is simply and solely a 
case of “doing his bit” for the English 
army and its wounded. In order to make 
this tour Miss Marlowe, who is, as you 
know, Mrs. Sothern, has had to give up 
her long anticipated “settling down’”’ in 
their home in England; but she has done 
it cheerfully and with Mr. Southern will 
tour the principal cities in both the United 
States and Canada this winter. 


At the Garrick 


But I shall have more to say of Soth- 
ern later on, and in the meantime October 
playgoers are rejoicing over the prospect 
of Common Clay, with Miss Jane Cowl 
as the star, which follows The House of 
Glass at the Garrick. The Chestnut 
street playhouse is to get a great ma- 
jority of the big star productions this 
coming winter, and Miss Cowl is the first 
of the long array. 

Miss Cowl is a Bostonian by birth, and 
her first desire was to be a musician, but 
the lure of the stage proved stronger 
after all, and it was through David Be- 
lasco that she secured her first chance, 
that of small réle with David Warfield in 
The Music Master. Later she played the 
leading role in Is Matrimony a Failure? 
and The Gamblers, but her biggest suc- 
cess was Mary Turner in Within the 
Law, a réle that was filled, and most ex- 
cellently, too, by Miss Helen Ware when 
the produtcion was seen here. 

In Common Clay Miss Cowl plays an- 
other such part—that of a girl who is not 
allowed to forget her past. The produc- 
tion is full of intensely dramatic moments 
and is beautifully staged, the excellence 
of the cast as well as the lines making 
the production one to mark with a red 
letter on the calendar. 

Miss Cowl’s season in Common Clay 
is to be a very short one, however, if 
rumor is right, for she is scheduled to 
appear later in the winter in her first 
réle without any tears. This role which 
is a new departure for Miss Cowl, is that 
of the star in a comedy entitled Betty 
Behave, by Ralph Renaud. 

The Garrick wi!l not be entirely given 
over to drama, however, for Miss Cowl 
will be followed by Potash and Perlmut- 
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ter. The trials and tribulations of this 
familiar firm of the cloak and suit trade 
have enthralled both the reading and 
the theatre-going public for several years, 
and this latest production is a sort of 
“continued in our next” from the last 
Potash and Perlmutter, which scored such 
a triumph here some time ago. The pres- 
ent version of the partners is not a con- 
clusion, however, as there are rumors 
that still more stage adventures are being 
planned for these famous characters of 
Montague Glass. 

It is an odd little coincidence that they 
should follow Common Clay, since their 
highly amusing farce most certainly con- 
cerns what Murphy has called “the vul- 
gar flight of common souls.” 

The saving of souls common and other- 
wise comes afterwards, when the huge 
Cohan success, Hit-the-Trail Holliday, 
founded on a stage Billy Sunday, will be 
seen here. While later in the winter 
Leo Ditrichstein, who has been catching 
fish all summer, will play that other type 
of fisherman here and will be seen at the 
Garrick in The Great Lover. But these 
are coming events that have as yet cast 
more than the faintest of shadows and 
should not rightly be discussed in Oc- 
tober’s news of the playhouses. 


At B. F. Keith's 


October, which as someone said not 
long since, would never have been heard 
of if it hadn’t been for ale, football and 
Hallowe’en, is also to be a big month for 
the vaudeville goers. The very definite 
change in the standard of vaudeville acts 
is shown even more clearly this month 
than during the summer by the array of 
tabloid dramas and condensed musical 
comedies which are ousting the familiar 
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array of monologues and acrobats. As 
Mr. Jordan himself says: 

“There has got to be art and nove'ty 
in an act to make it a go now. The 
standard of vaudeville has been climbing 
steadily for many years and it has reach- 
ed the point now where there has got 
to be comedy, drama, music, dancing and 
a bit of the spectacular to make up a 
single bill. Peop'e don’t want one head- 
liner any more—they expect all head- 
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liners.” And answering the world-old 
law of supply and demand Keith’s has 
all headliners this month. 

Perhaps of all these acts, nothing could 
be more topical, and more ‘thoroughly in 
tune with public opinion than the new 
war act of Adelaide and Hughes, the 
dancers. This c!ever pair who have been 
scoring fresh successes every year since 


their engagement with Eddie Foy in Up 
and Down Broadway have an act in which 
is shown with pantomime, dancing and 
clever acting the endeavors of the Vam- 
pire War to draw all the nations to itself. 
Civilization and Peace combat it, how- 
ever, and saving Mexico first, gradually 
gain the countries one by one until peace 
reigns. 

It is all strikingly done, and well worth 
more than a word of praise as is the act 
entitled “The Four Husbands” which 
comes to Keith’s this month. This is a 
musical comedy in miniature, and con- 
cerns a fair lady, played by Florence 
Rain, who decides to wed whichever one 
of her three suitors she catches and kisses 
in a game of blind man’s buff, the plans 
including the somewhat novel arrange- 
ment of taking the two rejected suitors 
along on the wedding trip. In the game, 
however, the man who gets caught is a 
rich man’s son who has been dining and 
wining not wisely but too well, and as he 
has no desire to wed the lady, amusing 
complications arise. 

Here, too, you see, is a definite plot 
built up and carried to a climax within 
twenty minutes—which in times gone by 
was said to be an impossibility. It can 
be done, however, as is shown not only 
by these, but by the little playlet, “Back 
in Old Virginia,” a drama of war times 
in which a young soldier “gave his right 
arm” to save a girl suspected of being 
a spy, and who says that in time he will 
come to claim her as his bride. 

He does not know her whereabouts, 
however, and is almost too late, since she 
is about to give her promise to another 
man when he comes in. There are of 
course many other fine acts upon the long 
gala bills for the coming weeks, but I 
mention these simply to show the trend 
of vaudeville towards what is a real com- 


petition with the legitimate houses, and 
a real plan for giving “all things to all 


” 


men. 


At the Other Houses 


At the Forrest, October finds the three- 
star combination of Julia Sanderson, Don- 
ald Brian and Joseph Cawthorn still hold- 
ing full sway over crowded houses. In- 
deed, the charm of Miss Sanderson, Don- 
ald Brian’s skilful dancing “all over 
Russia” as the plot forces him to do, and 
the many, many ways that Mr. Cawthorn 
finds for shattering the King’s English 
and explaining why he can dance with 
everybody but his wife, makes Sybil one 
of the greatest hits of the year. It was 
of course a huge success in New York 
and seems to set the final seal upon the 
“combine” of these three popular stars. 
But as Sybil began its run last month it 
needs no more than a word here, and the 
same is true of The Two Janes, which 
rounded out last month at the Broad, 
where October is welcomed by Miss Marie 
Tempest in A Lady’s Name. 

This is a new comedy by Cyril Har- 
court, who wrote A Pair of Silk Stock- 
ings, and gives Miss Tempest a role in 
which her charm and her skill as an 
actress have full scope, to say nothing of 
her taste in gowns. W. Graham Browne, 
who played Rawdon Crawley in Vanity 
Fair when Miss Tempest was Becky 
Sharp, is leading man with her again 
this year and indeed the whole cast is a 
most excellent one. 

At the Walnut Street Theatre the 
month’s offerings will include Little Peg- 
gy O’More, The Natural Law, Bringing 
Up Father in Politics, The Little Girl 
Without a Chance and While the City 
Sleeps. 
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(Continued from paye 65) 


you were joking; so did the Judge. You 
said Truxton was in Arizona.” 

Danny leaned forward, centering upon 
him a stare that, while it was of somber 
calm, was nevertheless perplexed. 

“Exactly!” Then, with a sigh: “Oh, 
all right—go to it! What’s the answer? 
But look here,” he quickened, sharply, 
“I know Truxton! I came through there 
from Cal— I mean I’ve been there.” 

Dr. Chilton’s reply was delivered 
measuredly, pityingly: 

“Truxton,” he said, “is the name of 
the horse!” 

“Horse!” Danny grimaced incredu- 
lously; then of a sudden fell backward, 
throwing up his hands. “You score!” 
and my pal laughed—a little stridently. 
Then he sat forward again, an odd light- 
ing in his eyes. “Say, what was the 
right answer to the question—I mean 
where is the horse?” 

Dr. Chilton stiffened, clearing his 
throat. “I will answer that one ques- 
tion for you, and then I am done. / have 
my cousin’s horse.” 

“IT knew it!” and Danny’s laugh 
pitched. “Yes, sir, if I had known it 
was anything movable—anything not 
nailed down, I could have guessed 
that!” You have his overcoat; you have 
his golf-sticks—so Alex tells me; and 
you had his car; you tried to get his girl 
—and couldn’t!” My lad’s voice sharp- 
ened a little, edged sternly. “As if a 
girl like that would look at a toad like 
you, anyway! . . Now, you shut up!” 
—with abrupt asperity. “J want to talk 
awhile. . You dart about like a fat 
spider till you are sure your cousin— 
poor trusting fly!—is dead, then you 
come here bullying faithful old family 
servants, one wrinkled finger of either 
one of whom, I’ll bet, would have been 
more to Castleman than all of your dirty 
body. You come here, 
master!” 


lording it as 

Chilton quivered. “You insolent ruf- 
fian!”—chokingly—“you’ll find out who’s 
master here before you’re—” 

“Right-o! for J am master here!” 

It rang exultantly from Danny’s 
throat, bringing him to his feet, his head 
erected high, his eyes ablaze with 
haughty fire. His nostrils swelled; he 
seemed to fill the room. 

So, in the cabin of some captured gal- 
leon, might have towered Sir Wilfred 
Rowland, the bucaneer ancestor of whom 
it was his wont to boast. 

His arm was leveled at a deep arm- 
chair. “Sit down!”—shortly. 

Then, as Dr. Chilton hesitated, my 
young pal advanced a stride. “Take it!” 
he said in low, compressed tone, “or by 
the Lord Harry, I’ll throw you into it! 
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. . There! . . Now you listen 
to what J have to say!” 

And Chilton listened. 

He heard the story of the crime that 
had reduced the holographic will to 
ashes; that had filched from the dead 
man’s sweetheart the heritage provided 
by his love. 

At the end, he was even allowed to 
see the half-charred scraps of paper 
Danny carried in his purse. 

“You talk of bungling!” and Danny 
laughed. 

I saw Dick’s cousin wipe his lips; I 
saw the red tide engulf his ears, then 
leave them white again. Of a sudden 
he shook himself, dog-like, and sat up 
in his chair. 

“And what,” he enunciated, with a lit- 
tle edge, “is all this pack of lies to me?” 

“Lies?” Danny eyed him with a slow 
smile that widened to a grin. “Say, 
Harry—I mean Hal—you sure can 
throw some stall! . . . Go on”—chuckl- 
ing—“let’s have the bluff. What is it?” 
His mocking eyes teased. 

But Dr. Chilton eyed him collectedly. 

“T know of no will, sir, that has been 
destroyed.” 

Danny sat down slowly, smoothing his 
lips. 

“I get you!”—thoughtfully, and his 
brows contracted a little dubiously at 
the fragments in his hand. “Say, Harry 
—I mean Hal—yov’re not such a lollop, 
after all!” 

The doctor made no reply. His fingers 
drummed on the chair-arm; he looked 
toward the door and seemed on the point 
of rising. 








Danny considered him pleasantly—it 
seemed understandingly. 
“What gets me, though,” he said, 


hitching his chair nearer, “is how you’re 
going to get away with the bunk you 
told the Judge the other day. I mean 
about the will. You will remember’— 
blandly—“that after elaborately estab- 
lishing for the Judge the fact of the 
document’s existence, you told of taking 
it away—of locking it in your own safe.” 
At this point my young pal was con- 
strained to refresh himself with a cigar- 
ette. “I presume”—suavely—“‘it is still 
there.” 

Dr. Chilton shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “not now.” 

“Um-m!” Danny’s murmur was unim- 
peachably sympathetic. “Lost, I sup- 
pose, eh?” His brows lifted delicately. 
“Burglars, maybe!” He inhaled relish- 
ly, eyes half closed. 

“No.” Dick’s cousin’s eyes roamed the 
walls—to the portrait overhead. “I re- 
turned it here—to you!” 

Two long cones of white smoke shot 
from Danny’s nostrils ere he opened his 
eyes. He began to laugh, choking 
with it. 

“Harry—I mean Hal,” he said, “if I 
could bring myself to shake hands with 
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Say, you have got a 


you, I’ll do it! 
future.” 

The doctor ignored the comment; but 
he stood up, slowly buttoning his long 
frock. Then he consulted his watch. 

He addressed Danny with calm: “Now, 
I will give you and your fellow-rogue 


. just one-half hour to get off the prem- 


ises. Otherwise, it is arrest for 
conspiracy with intent to defraud—and 
for felony.” 

“Felony?” Danny, 
angled his head a 
“What felony?” 

And Chilton launched his bolt: 

“The destruction of my cousin’s will, 
of which you yourself admitted knowl- 
edge!” He spoke deliberately, affecting 
a righteous infection of indignation. 

My lad stared, then blinked. His feet 
seemed to slip from him along the floor 
and he slumped at full length in his 
chair. 

“Well, will somebody—” He looked up 
at the doctor, his face contracted with 


still reclining, 
little quizzically. 


concern. “Look here, Doctor, let me tell 
you something. You’re wasting your- 
self in your profession! Why, with 
your—” 


“You have half an hour,” he was re- 
minded, coldly. 

Danny sat up, smiling impishly. 

“Gee!” he said, “but I’m glad now 
I didn’t destroy that will!” 

Dr. Chilton frowned, gesturing toward 
the door. 

And Danny got up. But he moved 
across to the old iron safe in the cor- 
ner, dropping on his knee, his fingers 
working rapidly. The doctor followed 
him, an odd evidence of uneasiness in 
his bearing. 

“Yes, sir, I had forgotten vou gave it 
back to me. Let me see”—pausing to 
leer at Chilton—“was that this morning 
or yesterday? .... Ah!” 

He stood up, holding in his hand a 
long, blue envelope. He displayed it, 
showing the inscription. 

Chilton caught at it—missed it. 

“What do you— Why, what nonsense 
is this ?”—harshly. 

Danny’s eyes lifted innocently. 

“The will you ‘returned’ to me. Don’t 
you remember?” He withdrew the paper 
from its envelope, and I marked the 
deliberation with which he opened it, 
allowing the other full opportunity to 
scrutinize even its folding. He spread it 
before Chilton’s eyes, keeping the safe 
between as protection from his reach. 

The doctor craned closely; looked up 
suddenly, piercingly, at my young pal, 
then stooped to peer again at what he 
held. 

And there was silence. 

Of a sudden Danny ducked, fishing 
from the safe a package of what I recog- 
nized as canceled checks. Chilton caught 
them from his extended hand, tearing 
off the rubber, running them over slow- 
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ly, his eyes glancing between them and 
the signature upon the “will,” search- 
ingly comparing. 

Again he bored a long glance at Danny. 

“You—the slips dropped from his fin- 
gers—“you are not Dick?” huskily. The 
man rested heavily upon the big safe. 

My pal smiled, giving him time to 
think. 

“T expect,” he said, pleasantly, “that 
we would better—er—leave it that way. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Chilton started to speak, then tripped 
—deliberating, it seemed. 

“Mister Dick!” Uncle Alex’s voice 
sounded close to the panels of the door. 
“Heah comes Miss Jean down de pike 
—de Judge, too.” 

Danny considerd, Chilton reflectively. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, poising the 
blue envelope in his hand, “that I would 
better let the Judge have this now—er 
—as Miss Logan’s guardian?” 

Dick’s cousin swallowed heavily. 

“Safety first,” smiled my pal, “you 
understand!” 

It would seem that Chilton did. He 
eyed him dully, yet fearfully. 

“It—I think it’s safe enough—here,” 
he faltered. Then, as Danny still waited, 
“IT mean with—with you and your friend 
in the house,” he gulped, “er—all the 
time.” 





“Um!” Danny eyed him narrowly and 
with an element of undisguised con- 
tempt. “Let me see,” and he cocked his 
ear at attention, “what was it you called 
me just then?” 

And this time the other did not trip. 

“ ‘Tick,’ ” he answered, and looked him 
in the eye. 

Danny smiled at he clicked the bolts 
upon his handiwork; a smile, I knew, that 
was summoned by Jean’s mellow laugh 
outside. 

“T think, my dear Harry—I mean Hal 
—that you would better go—for to- 
day.” He stood up, hands withdrawn 
into his pockets, nodding him careless 
dismissal. “So long!”—turning. 
And Dick’s cousin went. 


XXVI 
Danny Puts His Foot in It 

EAN—but with her uncle in his car, 
J instead of in her little electric. Not- 
ing this, my spirits sank disap- 
pointedly. It meant to me that today 
we would not ride nor talk of Marjorie. 
Moreover, i had wanted to plumb her 
heart about Danny—to learn the truth 
for myself and in my own way. Like 
a drowning man grasping straws, I 
had clutched at Danny’s persuasion that 
it made a world of difference if this 
girl’s memory of her old sweetheart was 
really being submerged in her love for 
the new|. It meant much to me to know 


if this were true. But now dis- 


my 
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traught soul must wait; must strive and 
toss another day—another night. 

And just then she turned from Danny 
and faced me with her smile. 

“You’re going with me today,” 
ding with pretty imperiousness. Then 
to Danny: “Auntie says she never got 
twelve words with Dr. Blair the other 
night; and she wants to tell him about 
the altar-cloth that Queen Victoria gave 
the Advent Church in Nashville.” 

“Fine!” crooned my young pal. “I'll 
run you both over in my car—after a 
while.” 

For Jeff had not yet returned. 

The Judge snorted. “You’ll do noth- 
ing of the sort, sir! You’re going right 
in town with me—no more procrastina- 
tion; we’re due right now at a business 
luncheon, and I promised to bring you!” 
He snapped open his watch. “We must 
hurry, Dick”—turning. 

An instant’s start in Danny’s face, 
a half-perturbed, half-quizzical glance at 
me, and then his assurance rallied. 

“All right, sir.” Then to Jean, “I’ll 
have Jeff drive you back—er—presently.” 

But this proposal, too, was unwel- 
comed; indeed, was rejected with scorn. 
We were going to walk, Jean declared, 
firmly. 

“Walk!” gasped Danny, incredulously. 
Then as she nodded brightly he burst 
into derisive, concerned protest. “Why, 
you’re crazy!” he pronounced in tender 
panic, and his glance embraced her 
dainty pumps with consternation. “Nearly 
four miles and in all this dust! No, sir—” 

“Why, Dick!” The girl’s eyes widened 
at him with surprise. “What are you 
talking about? It isn’t a mile to Holly 
Court by the old road through the 
woods!” 

Danny blinked. “Oh, yes,” 
hastily, “the old road. I had forgotten 
it!” And the boy showed it. 

A little piqued contraction puckered 
Jean’s forehead. 

“Had you, indeed, sir!” and with a 
tilt of chin she turned her shoulder upon 
him. 

It was a short cut to Holly Court, she 
explained to me. She was so glad now 
that she had thought of showing it to 
me, especially as Dick had forgotten it 
—this with a withering sweep of her 
lashes at the culprit. A beautiful walk 
this time of year, she said; and she had 
thought that if we went leisurely—took 
our time—perhaps I might enjoy it. 

Behind her shoulder Danny’s eyes 
flashed me a glance, half sympathetic, 
half mischievously cynical, as I feelingly 
murmured my pleasure. He could, of 
course, have no idea that my words 
chimed with my inclination. 

“We must get off, Dick,” urged the 
Judge, crisply; and he took our hats 
from Uncle Alex. And we moved out, 
Danny bending to Jean, trying to make 
his peace, I knew. and trying not in 


nod- 


he said, 








vain. For the something he whispered, 
the smile she flashed him was divine. 

“Anyhow,” he chirped wistfully, “we'll 
all go as far as the gate together.” 

A stare, and Jean’s laugh trilled bird- 
like. 

“Uncle, did you hear that? He has 
forgotten that the old road leads from 
the Victor’s Gate!” 

But Danny caught himself like a fall- 
ing cat. 

“Forgotten!” indignantly. “Nothing 
of the sort! I’m talking about the—er 
—about that gate.” His glance brushed 
the Judge, who was discussing with his 
chauffeur a softened tire. “I mean I’m 
going along and open it for you.” 

Her smile faded to something like 
frightened gravity. It seemed to me her 
eyes looked hurt. 

“Oh, Dick—no!” she murmured, half 
aside, with a little catch of breath. 
“You wouldn’t do that,” reproachfully; 
“you mustn’t!” 

And suddenly there fell an odd silence 
there upon the old porch steps. I be- 
came aware that the Judge, neglecting 
the tire and the chauffer, was looking up 
at Danny with contracted brow. But my 
pal did not see; neither did he see, as 
I did, the shocked amaze in the face of 
the old servitor in the doorway. 

“I know you’re joking about the gate, 
Dick,” and the girl’s tone was low and 
almost pleading. “You couldn’t open it, 
you know.” 

“What!” My young pal’s laughing eyes 
questioned her seriousness. He doubled 
his arm, holding the muscles toward her 
significantly. “Say, will you just forget 
how I used to be and—” 

Uncle Alex’s growl interrupted. 

“Tt ’u’d take er heap more’n any muscle 
ter turn dat key,” he rumbled, gloomily, 
“an’ I ain’t suah whar it is, nohow—but 
I tink it in de li’le drawer in ole Miss’s 
desk just whar she put it. Car’line 
knows.” His saffron eyeballs blinked at 
Danny sadly. 

The Judge also looked sober. 

“It isn’t a key you need so much,” he 
remarked, shortly, “as an ax and a crow- 
bar. Why, man, are you forgetting that 
the Victor’s Gate has been closed for over 
fifty years?” 

“Oh!” said Danny, vaguely, and looked 
at me, a sudden intelligence in his eyes. 
But I had already guessed that the gate 
they were discussing was the one through 
which we had had our first glimpse of 
Winnicrest. 

The old Judge looked at his niece, star- 
ing at Danny with wordless reproach in 
her soft eyes, then at the old negro’s 
troubled visage. He cleared his throat 
gravely. 

“I’d think twice before I ever opened 
the Victor’s Gate, my boy,” he admon- 
ished, kindly. “Those who love you don’t- 


even like you to jest about it—it isn’t 
like you, and—” 
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His smile, warmly affectionate, filled 
out the sentence better than could words. 

Before his clear eye Danny colored, his 
glance cutting me a little wildly. 

“I wasn’t in earnest, sir, of course,” 
he protested with a contriteness that I 
guessed Jean’s attitude was more than 
responsible for. “I just—I—” 

“Dont” uttered the girl, impulsively, in 
lowered tone, and touched his sleeve. She 
smiled as he looked down at her. “I 
thought you were going to say you ‘for- 
got.’ Don’t, dear,” whisperingly; “I don’t 
like it—even for you to say it!” 

“T ’ain’t forgot!” Aunt Caroline’s tur- 
ban appeared in the doorway behind 
Uncle Alex. “I bet you I ain’t nuv’r goin’ 
ter fergit, nuther!” Upon the pause the 
old woman’s tone struck musically, like 
the drone of a heavy viol. “La! I ’mem- 
mer jus’ as well de mornin’—jus’ laik dis 
—dat Marse Richard an’ de udder young 
gem’mens rid out tru dat big gate! My! 
dey all looked so peart in dey new gray 
uniforms an’ wid de brass all a-shinin’ 
like gold. We niggers all say ter one 
‘nuther it won’t be more’n a week ’fo’ 
Marse Richard whip all dem Yankees 
off de face ob de earth an’ come home. 
An’ den ole Miss—she wa’n’t old’”—this 
to me—“not no older’n Miss Jean here— 
she swing de gate shut an’ lock it; an’ 
she tell Marse Richard it ain’t nuv’r 
gwin ter be opened till—till— You tell 
him w’at she say, Alex?” 

“Till de victor comes home to Winni- 
crest,” said the old negro to me. 

“Dat it! Dem de ve’y words!” and the 
turban nodded, then shook with melan- 
choly waving. “But dey ain’t no victrer 
nuv’r come home to Winnicrest. Bime- 
by de Yankees come, but ole Miss she 
nuv’r open de gate—an’ dey don’t git it 
open, cause it mighty strong. Only, one 
morning, a passel uv low-down forigin’ 
soljers dey come wid one er dem big blue 
guv’ment waggins, an’ dey ain’t a mind 
ter go roun’ ter de udder gate laik ole 
Miss ax ’um polite. No, sir, dey jus’ 
fetch a log an’ balance it an’ dey say 
dey bus’ dat lock all ter flinders. But 
dey didn’t!” Aunt Caroline’s bosom 
heaved with a deep breath and her eyes 
flashed, coal-like. “No, sir, my young 
mistis she jus’ reach tru an put her han’s 
ober dat lock an she defy ’um. Dey go 
on scand’lus an’ threat’n, but dey don’t 
tech her an’ dey don’t do nuthin’. An jus’ 
den up comes a horse, lickety-clip, wid 
one er dem blue Yankee off’sirs all white 
wid dust, an’ my young mistis tell him 
‘bout de gate. She say, ‘Ain’t it ernuf 
you done broke my heart widout havin’ to 
break dis lock?’ Den dat young man, wid 
his horse us’ cuttin’ didoes, he take off 
his cap an’ ax jus’ez perlite ef he hav’ de 
honor uv addressin de wife of Colonel 
Castleman. An’ w’en she say yes he say 
fer her not ter worry no more he see dey 
ain’t nobody gwine tech dat gate nuv’r 
no more or he know de reason why! 


An’ 


he say he ’shamed fer de way his men 
do an’ he sen’ dat waggin kitin’ down de 
pike. Den w’en she t’ank him so sweet, 
her eyes a-shinin’, he say, solemn, ‘Mad- 
am, dere’s a wife, one ez young and brave 
ez you, who watches a gate fer me up 
dere in ol’ Ohio!’ An’ wid dat he sweep 
his cap mos’ down ter de fetlock uv dat 
prancin’ horse an‘ he say, p’int’n’ after de 
waggin an den lookin’ at her right close, 
‘Lady, in yo’ horizons r’memb’r all my 
sins!’ J dun’no’—maybe dat wa’n’t it 
perzackly, but it swmpin laik dat an’ den 
he spin roun’ an’ scamper down dat pike 
laik mad. But my young mistis she call 
after him, ‘Deys all fergiv’n, sir!’ she say; 
‘an’ may God bring you home ag’in ter 
her!’ An’ I tink he heah, dat young 
Yankee off’sir, jus’ ez he swing roun’ de 
turn uv de road, fer he raise up in his 
sterrups quick an’ smile an’ wave his 
dusty cap at her. An’ dat de las’ time we 
eber see him any moah; but it de las’ 
time, too, we eber see anybody in dis 
worl’ dat try ter open de Victrer’s Gate!” 

The wheeze of the pump and the low 
matter-of-fact colloquy of master and 
man over the stiffening tire broke oddly 
on the silence as she ended, summoning 
Uncle Alex with her for some duty in the 
rear. For the moment the Judge seemed 
to have forgotten the young people, as 
they had forgotten me. 

“You see!” With gentle archness the 
girl smiled up at Danny. “Even an 
enemy wouldn’t open the Victor’s Gate!” 

A flush tinged my young pal’s face, 
then left it pale. His glance touched her 
face distressfully, then lighted wanly 
from her smile. With a gesture the boy 
drew her behind one of the great fluted 
pillars. 

““Nymph,’” I heard him chortle with 
tender gaiety, “‘in thy orisons be all my 
sins remembered! ’ 

And forthwith she answered her foe in 
that morning of long ago: 

“They’re all forgiven, sir!” 

All? I shook my head, smiling for the 
pity of the little comedy. Oh, Jean! 
Jean! what woman ever knows when she’s 
forgiving all! 

“Now, then, young man, if you're 
ready!” called the Judge. “What’s that? 
No, sir,” with emphasis, “you haven’t 
time to go and help them over the fence! 
Come on, Dick,” quickening restively, 
“we really must get to town. You know 
the examiner is leaving at one.” 

“Examiner!” My pal’s foot, half lifted 
to the step, fell back. I saw his com- 
placence drop from him like a mask. 

The Judge glared surprise. 

“Yes, sir, examiner—the bank exam- 
iner,” with crisp impatience. “Didn’t I 
tell you yesterday that Winterburn was 
in town?” 

But with 
cleared. 


“Oh yes,” he chirped, “he is the exam- 


the name 


Danny’s face 
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iner, isn’t he? I mean,” floundering 
under the Judge’s sardonic eye, “of 


course he is! Oh yes, I remember!” 

The old lawyer muttered, pushing him 
into the car. 

Jean’s laugh caroled mockingly. 

“Do you believe that, uncle? J don’t!” 
scornfully; “but I honestly do believe”— 
with affected concern—“that Dick’s mind 
is tottering! Haven’t you noticed it, Dr. 
Blair?” Then as I nodded smilingly: 
“No, uncle, poor Dick just didn’t remem- 
ber what a bank examiner was. Did you 
now, Dick?” sweetly. 

Danny looked full at me, then at her, 
his mouth corner twisting in a shadowy 
smile. But it would seem that for once 
his glibness failed. And I understood. 
I knew that the word “examiner” had 
been to Danny like the disconcerting prick 
of a rapier through a trusted corselet of 
steel. He was shaken more than he re- 
vealed. 

The Judge grunted, settling backward 
in the cushions. 

“I’m beginning to think he needs ac- 
quaintance with another kind of ex- 
aminer,” he grumbled, dryly. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” Jean’s glee 
was childlike. “Oh, uncle, you’ve got it!” 
Oh, what a noble mind was here o’er- 
thrown!” and her dancing eyes rolled 
heavenward. “Uncle, dear,” anxiously, 
“where do you suppose his poor wits 
have gone a-wandering ?” 

The old gentleman turned about sharp- 
ly as the car began to move. 

“If you want my opinion, miss,” he 
said, shortly, but with his shrewd eyes 
all a-twinkle, “I think we’re going to 
find out in town today that his wits have 
gone where his heart went long ago. 
Good-by, Doctor!” genially. “And now, 
Sam, move her up a speed!” 

We stood watching them out of sight, 
I speculating upon the trial that my 
young pal’s adroitness must face this 
day; she thinking—I knew not what; but 
when I looked at her I found a little 
puckered written in her brow. 

“Dick does do funny—doesn’t he?” 
Half thoughtfully, half questioningly, the 
girl murmured it. Then her smile 
flashed, radiant as the sunlight upon the 
polished magnolia-leaves. “But, oh, he’s 
a dear!’ happily. 

I wondered how dear! 

And was her joy for Dick or Danny: 
for a living memory or for a living man? 

I determined I would know. I must! 


XXVII 
The Spark Divine 

“Look here, Dominie, you’re not listen- 
ing—you’re not hearing a word I say!” 

My pal had broken off in his account 
of his day in town and now fixed me with 
a look half aggrieved yet tempered with 
concern. 


“What’s the matter, old chap? Didn’t 
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you have a nice day? You did? Well, 
you don’t look it—sitting there staring 
at the lamp like a dead fish!” 

I summoned a smile. “I’m all right,” 
I murmured, shifting; “just tired—that’s 
all. We walked a good deal today.” 

I was wondering how I should say to 
him what I had to say. 

Danny grinned. “Getting out of prac- 
tice, eh? Not as limber as you were on 
the road when we—Eh? What’s that?” 

“Nothing!” 

But the murmur that had escaped me 
was a wish that we were back on the 
road together. 

My pal pushed a hassock to my feet. 

“I know you're tired!” sympathetically. 
“Girls don’t think! Jean’s a regular 
young Diana, and I’ll bet she sprinted 
you all the way to Holly Court!” 

I said nothing. But in my mind I saw 
a girl walking beside me in the glory 
of the morning. I felt the pressure of 
her firm grip upon my arm, guiding me, 
leading me tenderly, as she picked my 
steps for me down the crooked, rocky 
way that he and I had climbed together 
in the dusk of a dying day. 

“Poor old Dominie!” Danny considered 
me thoughtfully. “Say, you did play to 
tough luck today, didn’t you! First of 
all, the strain with that fool doctor this 
morning, and then—” My young pal’s 
tone was sympathetic as he clipped a 
cigar. “Yes, sir, I can just see you 
must have had your work cut out, keep- 
ing up that damned clerical front all day 
for those two women!” He struck a 
match savagely. 

And as he puffed, I was thinking of 
her there in the crisping leaves at my 
feet as I sat again on the big stone at 
the turn of the old turnpike. 

“I don’t think it’s because you’re ¢ 
clergyman that I like you so,” she was 
saying, ingeniously. “I think it’s just 
because you’re you—because you're gentle 
and good and kind. You’re like my 
father must have been, I know.” And she 
had sat back, looking at me proudly, her 
eyes shining. “And we’re going to be 
such friends! And you’re going to stay 
on here for ever and for ever and look 
after Dick and me; and I’m going to try 
to make up to you just—oh, a wee little 
bit—what Marjorie would have been!” 

And I had choked and could not an- 
swer her. 

Danny’s chuckle brought me back. 

“Say, the little lady had me going some 
this morning—eh? I mean about that 
old gate!” and he puffed, grinning. “She 
had me hopping three for a minute like 
a toad on a hot shovel!” and he laughed. 
“The Victor’s Gate!—what jolly rot!” 
and my young pal’s mouth drew down- 
ward with contempt. “Just like this coun- 
try down here, still sticking to its silly 
Feudal Age sentimentality! Victor’s 
Gate!—pooh! poppycock!” and he leered 
up at the portrait of the soldier grand- 
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father. “Say, you watch me how quick 
I’ll put that old gate in the junk-pile! 
Why, right now there’s an improvement 
syndicate wants to open up a new addi- 
tion all along that old turnpike. Fel- 
low tackled me about it today—made me 
some figures,” and he fished a paper from 
his pocket. “Talk about money!” He 
made an eloquent gesture. ‘“Dominie’— 
excitedly—“the melon we stumbled on 
gets bigger every day!” He lay back, 
rolling his cigar between his lips, his 
eyes devouring the paper greedily. 

Again in my memory the whisper of 
crisping leaves as she stirred and the 
murmur of her voice in sudden, sweet 
concern as she looked back up the hill. 

“IT know you don’t think for a minute 
that Dick meant what he said about the 
Victor’s Gate.” Yet I thought she was 
vaguely troubled about it herself. “You 
know how he treasures every legend 
about his grandparents, and, like his 
father did, keeps everything just as they 
left it. You notice that?” Then, as I 
nodded: “And he is just crazy about the 
old gate. I know you must know it from 
hearing him talk. But still I—” 

She had hesitated wistfully, and I had 
tried to summon warm assurance of how 
often I had heard Dick speak of it— 
but, oh, I could not! Before the trustful 
fixity of the girls clear eyes—so like my 
Marjorie’s!—the poor lie had faltered in 
my throat. I could not have lied to 
Marjorie. Was it coming to it that I 
could not lie to Jean? 

“But about to-day”—as from far away 
my pal’s voice asserted itself: “As I was 
telling you just now, always heretofore 
when I’ve gone up against towns it’s 
been the regular graft for me to know 
all about everybody else and nobody 
know about me—remember? ” He 
chuckled, flicking his cigar’s ash. “Well, 
this time it was a brand-new turn, let 
me tell you! I mean this having every- 
body wise to who you were but not hav- 
ing a single, solitary line on anybody else 
yourself. Some game, I want you to 
know!” He nodded feelingly. “You see, 
they were all gentlemen—all a lot of your 
honest, high-minded dubs’”—his lip curled 
—‘“‘and it never entered their heads to 
think I was anything but what I 
seemed. Well, you know how easy it is 
for me to put over anything on a bunch 
like that!” 

And my young pal puffed lightly and 
with a little air of pride, waiting for my 
sympathy, my applause. 

And I tried to smile, tried to brighten 
with some shadow of the old-time inter- 
est I had ever displayed in all the lad’s 
exploits. But in my soul was a nausea 
as I thought of the girl’s confidences to 
me: of her glory in her lover’s pride in his 
heritage of an unsullied name. She was 
such a lucky girl, she said, to know that 
she loved and was loved by a man who 


had never deliberately wronged another 
or done aught that was mean or low. 

“Yes, sir,’ came Danny’s comfortable, 
elated chuckle, “it certainly was a walk- 
over! And let me tell you, I got wise— 
just by listening to a lot of things today 
that showed me chances”—and Danny 

He leered, and for the first time I ex- 
perienced a disgust for Danny only akin 
to that which I cherished for myself. 
And in my throat I felt an anger rise. 

“T thought you said if you ever had an- 
other chance you were going to live 
square.” 

Danny looked at me sidewise, his eyes 
twinkling quizzically as though I had pro- 
pounded a joke, as, indeed, he seemed to 
think I had. 

“Say, don’t get humorous! I was hungry 
then, and broke—all in. So were you.” 
Very carefully he dusted a shadow of ash 
from the velvet cuff of his lounging-coat. 
“T’ve put it off now’—coolly—“until Jean 
and I are married. Oh, say,” with sud- 
den interest, “how about to-day? Did 
you worm it out of her?’ and Danny 
came over, squaring himself before my 
chair. He fanned his hand at me. “Oh, 
don’t do the innocent with me, you old 
fox. You know what I mean!” and he 
rocked smilingly. “I guess, though, you 
found I’d given you the straight tip all 
right—eh? Aw, come off!” with boyish 
derision. “You know what I told you 
about her being in—er—I mean about 
her liking me for myself—you know!” 

I stared at him as he lighted a fresh 
cigar with care stared on as he threw 
back his good-looking head under a little 
nimbus of writhing smoke; stared blankly 
as he bent a narrowed glance at me, 
whimsical and sly. 
nodded mysteriously; “chances because, 
you see, they don’t suspect me—would 
never think of me rooking them, you 
know!” 

And then with abruptness I laughed. 

I laughed involuntarily—and on through 
a half-hysteric prolongation that marked 
the snapping of the tension of a trying 
day. And my young pal, placing his own 
construction upon my mirth, nodded with 
comfortable elation, whereat I laughed 
the more. 

For if there was one thing that my 
talk with Jean had shown, it was that 
the “Dick” that her every tender remin- 
iscence cherished was he who had been 
her comrade, brother, knight—and lover 
—through all the cumulative years since 
childhood’s time. If there was one thing 
that the day had left certain it was 
that her ideal was all that Danny was 
not and would never be. If there was 
one thing I knew now and upon which I 
would stake my soul, it was that Danny’s 
portion of her love was merely for the 
counterfeit resemblance to that dear one 
who had been and was no more, but who 
would hold this girl’s heart, come weal 
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or woe, through life—aye, through death 
—for evermore. 

“But suppose he had never come back,” 
I had said to her. She had made me rest 
upon the old stone at the turn of the 
road, and now sat in the crisping leaves 
at my feet. And though she could not 
know, I marked that it was where Danny 
had sat before her, in what now seemed 
ages and ages ago. “Suppose, my—my 
daughter”’—earnestly—“that some bright 
morning—as sunny, as beautiful as this— 
there should have come to you the realiza- 
tion that never would you hear his voice 
again—what then?” Now I spoke feel- 
ingly enough, for I was thinking of my 
Marjorie. 

She sat up, her eyes wide, but steady 
as the stars. 

“You mean’—simply—“if Dick had 
died?” 

“Aye”—solemnly—“that you would 
never see his face again!” 

To my surprise her smile flashed. 

“Oh, but I should!” confidently. “The 
dead don’t die, you know they jest go right 
on living—waiting for us. That’s what 
she believed”—looking up the hill—“and 
waited through nearly forty years.” Her 
luminous eyes grew thoughtful, tender. 
“And I wouldn’t think of believing any- 
thing eyse about—Dick. Of course we 
would have each other again—you know 
that!” trustfully. 

But I faltered now where once I firmly 
trod, and could only answer this childlike 
faith with a mumble that was evasive: 
“And so Dick, though dead, would still 
to you be living?’ 

She nodded brightly. 

“Of course. And he would know every- 
thing I did. Just as your Marjorie”— 
she grew gravely, sweetly tender— 
“knows everything you do; follows every 
one of your beautiful, kind thoughts— 
is near you all the time!” 

I looked at her, then leaned forward 
where I sat, grounding my cane into 
the leaves and resting my chin upon it to 
hide a sudden, weak trembling of my 
mouth. Marjorie to know—to see me as 
I was! Ah no! the dead were dead! To 
them all interest in, all knowledge of our 
deeds was past all joy and grief to them 

Who knows. 

Like solemn bell intoned, that whisper 
far within. 

And of a sudden the world grew very 
still to me—like a city far away. 

I started at a touch. 

She had slipped nearer and laid her 
hand upon my knee—a baby trick of 
Marjorie’s in the days of long ago. She 
did not speak she did not even smile—in 
her purse, sweet face was a serenity di- 
vine. But from her soul to mine, like 
Hertzian waves that bridge the mighty 
silences, there passed a wondrous sym- 
pathy that bowed my head in shame. 

“Dreaming?” And now again I started, 
for it was Danny’s touch I felt. 


I shook my head, started to speak, then 
hesitated. 

“Eh?” said my pal, grinning. 

I drew a deep breath. “Danny lad,” I 
said, beginning blindly, “we’ve been pals 
together a long, long time. Eh, lad?” 

“A long, long time, old chap!” and at 
the affection in his voice I winced. 

But I had to go on. 

“And you know how I love you, lad.” 

“Eh? Bet your life!” heartily. He 
discarded his cigar, stooping to me earn- 
estly. 

“Will you”—I struggled with the dry- 
ness of my throat—“I wonder would you 
do something—be willing to do something 
I ask. Oh, I wonder!” I finished in a 
hopeless whisper. 

Danny straightened, his light laugh 
buoyant. 

“Speak!” he said oracularly, “and it 
shall be given unto thee even unto the 
half of my kingdom!” 

I lifted a wan smile. What though if it 
be unto all of his kingdom! 

And then I told him my heart’s desire. 

In the end it was to have him slump 
into a chair, facing me with a stare that 
blended wonderment and consternation— 
withal, reproach. 

“Say, are you in earnest?” 

“Aye, Danny!” 

I mumbled it apologetically, feeling 
my ears all atingle for the weakness I 
displayed. 

“Well, of all the come-offs!” he gasped. 
“You!”—and he threw back his head and 
laughed—“you whose frame-up the whole 
scheme is! Well, if that dont— Look 
here”—incredulously—“do you mean to 
say you are willing for us to cut stick 
and give up everything—all this!” His 
gesture embraced all of the comfort about 
us—all that lay beyond. “Just meekly 
walk off and go our ways again, eh? ... 
Well, for crimini’s sake!” 

I cowered under his sardonic glance. 

“It’s because of the girl, Danny,” I at- 
tempted lamely “the pity of it.” 

“Um! Yes, I know, but—” He twisted 
with a short, a hollow laugh “that’s what 
makes it funny. I mean that’s what I 
can’t get over—the idea of you turning 
soft this way!” And by his look at me 
I felt I had sunk immeasurably in his 
esteem. “You, who’ve always said you 
just wanted to get your claws on the 
world’s throat once, so you could repay 
some of the suffering it had given you 
and yours’ 

I smiled sadly. “I had been bitter,” I 
said, “and life was hard.” 

“Hard! And would it be any easier 
now?” 

And I could not answer him. 

Danny rumbled vexedly. ‘“ Look here, 
didn’t you say yourself that it was better 
for her to have a life-time wrong than a 
lifetime sorrow?” 

Aye, I had said so. 


“Well, isn’t it?” And his looks were 
black. 

I was silent. 

“Look here, Dominie, don’t you believe 
—don’t you know Ill make her happy?” 
The boys tone softened wistfully. 

“Yes, lad,” I answered, frankly; “it 
isn’t that—” 

I halted, tongue-locked and dismayed 
in the presence of a sudden realization 
of my own impotency to plead. 

“Then shut up!” My young pal’s tone 
became gruffly affectionate, relieved. 
“Come on to bed, and make up your mind 
to one thing. We’re not going to do any 
such fool thing as you propose.” 

“But, Danny—” 

“Forget it!” and he dragged me to my 
feet. “Tomorrow you'll be ashamed of 
yourself. Only—” his eyes bored me as 
he laid his hands upon my shoulders— 
“don’t let’s ever have this up again, or 
—or we might quarrel, old chap!’ This 
last slowly, somberly. “That wouldn’t 
do, would it?” 

“Danny!” I caught his hand, fright- 
ened. 

A slow smile touched his mouth. 

“T half believe now that you’ve been 
stringing me,” he said, his tone suspici- 
ous. “The idea of you flaring up this way 
—you who have always boastd that your 
soul was as cold and lifeless as—as those 
ashes there!” 

I turned, following his eye. 

Aye, cold and gray and dead they 
were all—fireless. And yet not quite, for 
I saw one tiny point that still glowed 
bravely red. 

It still was there when through the 
darkness I looked back from the door. 


XXVIII 
“Pals First!” 

Jean, with her joyousness, her sweet- 
ness and light, coming through the golden 
morning with her silvery, pealing gong— 
her cheery, lifted yodel that bespoke her 
comradery. And Dr Chilton, with his 
beetling brows and false professional 
strut, his vague, sheepish smile suggest- 
ing oil-veneering acid, slipping shadow- 
like in upon us when least expected. 

These two—what a contrast in those 
days at Winnicrest! 

What effort or struggle it cost Dick’s 
cousin to reconcile himself to-new condi- 
tions I had no means of telling from any 
outward signs. There was nothing evi- 
dent except the complaisance with which 
he lent himself to making the most of his 
half a loaf with Danny rather than no 
loaf at all with Jean. 

Here he exacted every crumb he could. 

Meantime, the two men fell into an at- 
titude of tacit understanding that even in 
private there should be nothing suggest- 
ing that my pal was not the man he 
seemed. 

“The fellow’s a regular cormorant, 
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though,’ grumbled my pal; “I can’t im- 
agine what he does with money.” 

Then one day he came to me in wrath. 

“He’s not a cormorant,” said Danny, 
savagely; “he’s a buzzard! He’s not like 
you—he’s perfectly willing to have Jean 
sacrificed so long as he can pick her 
bones.” 

And he told me how Dick’s cousin had 
come to him with protests over Jean’s 
entanglement; how he had pleaded that 
she be left out. 

“Honestly,” said my young pal, “he 
talked so straight that I began to think 
maybe I had wised the grubber up wrong 
and that he had a white streak some- 
where along with all that yellow. But 
gee!”—disgustedly. 

I was all afire with interest. 

“Danny, tell me—what did you say?” 

“Why, I just called his bluff—for it 
was a bluff, though I won’t say he wasn’t 
bluffing himself more than me. I just 
knocked him over by saying I was per- 
fectly willing to leave Jean out—even 
willing to tell the Judge I wasn’t Castle- 
man—” 

“Danny!”’—eagerly. 

“Wait, you goop! I say I told him 
that”—grinning. “I just wanted to try 
him out. I made one condition.” 

This, as he explained, was that Jean 
and the Judge should be invested with 
“the will,” thus securing the property’s 
succession as the dead man had designed. 

“And he couldn’t rise to it,” said Danny, 
gloomily. 

I did not wonder, knowing Chilton, and 
that he well understood he could never 
have part in Jean or what was hers. 

Better, with him, a chance with the 
impostor. 

“And of course—why not!” I muttered, 
moodily, from the chair where I was 
sunk. “We all have our price!” 

My pal’s puzzled frown bored at me. 

“Our price?” he repeated. 

“Aye, for betrayal—from Judas down!” 

He stared a moment. “Now! now!”— 
vexedly—“what’s the use of talking that 
way, Dominie! You—you didn’t ‘sell’ 
Jean.” 

I looked up quickly, then down again. 

What was there to say! 

He growled protestingly. “Now look 
here, old man”—and he stooped, trying 
to get my eye—“what’s eating you? You 
know you didn’t sell Jean! There’s no 
money between you and me. Why, we’re 
pals, and share and share alike. And that 
reminds me,” he added, quickly, “you 
never ask me for a dollar.” 

I smiled bitterly. 

“My price,’ I said, “was not money.” 

He straightened impatiently. “All 
right”—-sullenly. “What was it, then?” 

“Your love,” I said, simply. 

“Dominie”—and he caught his breath. 
Then he laughed. “You old rascal! you 
make me tired!” 


He seemed to think it all a joke of 
mine. 

Yet it was a talk I brooded over. 

How was I better, after all, than this 
hypocritical, mercenary cousin of Castle- 
man’s whom I so much despised? 

I was no better. We each were traffick- 
ers; he for money, I for love—the love of 
Danny, who was all the world to me. 

Even love could be a monstrous thing 
when it was the price of betrayal of the 
innocent. 

Aye, did I not know? 

Again I felt the old granite hardness 
about my mouth as I thought of him— 
of him to whom I had given my bairn, 
knowing naught of the infirmity that 
made him a madman when in his cups. 

They had all been silent there! 

If any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined together, 
let him now speak, or else hereafter for 
ever hold his peace. 

How often, in my ministration in days 
agone, had I paused there, measuring a 
silence—waiting. 

Waiting through silence always. 

And now soon these solemn words 
would be pronounced again—this time 
above my lad and Jean. And there, I 
knew, would sit Dick’s cousin, hearing all, 
but silent—unprotesting. 

Oh, monstrous perfidy! 

Aye, but what of him whose role it was 
to be to stand there before all, in a mum- 
mery of priestly office and mock the altar 
of the living God! 

Now as I thought of it all moodily I 
began, oddly enough, to think of priestly 
vows—of times, and scenes, long long 
forgotten, as I thought. 

Across the span of forty years there 
flashed, gem-like, the memory of my 
ordination. Oddly, I could see again the 
face of the good old gishop, hear again 
his voice as he took my hands when all 


was over. “Let nothing ever dismay 
you, John.” 
Dismay! Of a sudden I remembered 


something that did dismay. 

I fled to Danny in affright. 

I found him in his room, and poured 
protests, pleadings—all incoherently, I 
knew. . . . “‘So I can’t, lad,’ I finished 
pantingly; “it will not do—you must get 
some one else. .. . Oh, Danny lad, just do 
this thing for me!” 

“Why, you’re crazy!” and he scoffed at 
me in his kindly way—merely amused, it 
seemed. “Why, Dominie, Jean wouldn’t 
be married by any one but you— Be- 
sides”—he shrugged abruptly—‘it’s too 
late now, anyhow—all the arrangements 
have been made.” And he turned to go, 
his mind, I could see, upon the papers in 
his hand. 


“But, Danny”—and I caught his arm. 

“Well?” 

Now I was trembling before the fright- 
ful doubt that had seized my soul. I 


whispered it to him, fearful of who might 
hear. 

His brow clouded. “Are you sure?” 

I nodded. “I was deposed”—hoarsely— 
“after my conviction. I’m an unfrocked 
priest”—bitterly. 

My pal stood thinking. 

“Um! that does make it bad,” he mum- 
bled, half aloud. 

“You see”—I caught him eagerly— 
“just that fact would let me out on this.” 
He must see—I knew he did see, and I 
felt relief. 

Relief short-lived. 

His head went back with a little toss of 
decision. 

“We can’t help it now”’—somberly; and 
his gesture put the thing away. “You'll 
have to go on. After all, Dominie,” in 
reckless impatience, “what difference 
does it make? No one will ever know!” 

“Danny!” and I held him. “You don’t 
mean that! Think!’ 

“Well—what?” He frowned, dragging 
his lip between his teeth. 

“Think!”—desperately. 

He looked down a moment, and I 
thought shamefacedly. Then his old 
daredevil smile awoke. His hand patted 
my shouder careessly. 

“You're thinking too much, old pal; and 
that’s what’s the matter with you.” 

He was right; it was what was the 
matter with me—thinking too much! 

There seemed so much to think of now. 

Just now I was thinking of her piquant, 
bright face when she had asked of me 
that morning a “great favor”: might she 
call me “father” as my Marjorie had 
called me in another land and time? 

And now, oddly, as I stood there weak- 
ly, trying to summon artifice or argument 
with which to plead with Danny, the face 
pictured in my distraught mind seemed to 
blend with that other face—that which 
I had loved long since and lost awhile. 
So that the two seemed but. as one. 

“You’re still thinking,” my young pal 
scolded; whereupon he shook me play- 
fully. “Are you going to quit it?” 

“Yes, Danny”—obediently. 

“I don’t believe you!”—lightly. And 
as he went down-stairs I heard him hum- 
ming a couplet of his own. 


“Don’t kick on the hand that to-day you 
drew; 
To-morrow we'll shuffle the cards anew.” 


But in the evening when we met again 
he challenged me. 

“What are you thinking of now, you 
old schemer?” And he hugged his arm 
about my shoulder in the way I loved. 

“Nothing, lad.” 

Nothing, indeed! Only of her helpless- 
ness, of the tragic dependence of her 
fate upon a broken reed like me. 

And now, thinking of it all, brooding 
over it all, there came a day when I went 
to him again. 
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He was in his room, reading old letters 
—“soaked up information,” he told me. 

“Don’t you love Jean, Danny?” 

He grinned at me, hugging his knee. 
“What a question, Dominie!” 

“Answer it, lad.” 

“Stuff!” and his foot swung carelessly. 
“You know I do,” but this glance went 
roving out of the window. Presently he 
drew toward him a plat of the Winnicrest 
estate, and I guessed that he was in some 
contemplation over his proposed suburban 
“addition.” 

“No,” I said. Then, as he looked at 
me, “You don’t love Jean.” 

“I don’t eh!”—absently. 
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He came slowly toward me. 

“Don’t be a fool, Dominie!” and there 
was disgust, rather than vexation, in his 
tone. “Now see here, you listen to me. 
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“Danny, I can’t—I won’t go on! 

“Won't!” 

“IT won’t!” It did not seem to be me | 
that was speaking, but some one else— | 
some one far away. Yet I felt myself 
all atremble, so that I rested my arm 
upon the mantel, close beside the long 
Colonial mirror where we had found 
Jean’s message to her dead lover on that 


other reproducing points. Victor Records, 


night. “I won’t go on,” I heard my voice (sn WS SS Mh 
repeat. SS HIS IS MASTERS VOICE” iy’, Z 
He came close, but I did not wince. | — Se eed 
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—and this is, after all, quite the most 
dignified fashion for her “crowning 
glory.” 

And this means that combs, pins 
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correctly coiffed head. 
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It took no courage, this, for I knew that 
there was no need ever to fear menace 
from my lad’s hand. The only thing I | 
had to fear was the blight of his anger— 
and the sorrow, the disappointment, I 
knew I fain must cause him. | 
“You won’t ge on with the marriage?” | 
I shook my head slowly. “Nor with | 
anything, Danny—I won’t, nor must 
you!” 
He took my chin between his hands, 
gently turning my face to his. 
“Dominie, what’s the matter with 
you?” | 
I tried to smile, yet feeling it a woe- 
ful failure. 

“T don’t know, Danny lad.” 
“Tell me something—haven’t I always 
done square by you?” 

I felt a sudden flood well to my eyes, | 
overflow, and trickle down my cheek to | 
where it met his hand. 

“The squarest, the kindest—the best—” 
I choked. 

“And we’re pals, aren’t we?” How | 
tender was his voice! 

“Aye, pals, Danny!” 

He bent closer. 
minie?” 

“Oh, lad, I hope so!” But my own 


“Always—eh, Do- 


voice was hesitant; tinged with mournful | 


doubt—with fear. 

And now, what with this and something 
that he saw within my eyes, his hands 
dropped slowly from my face. He walked | 
from me to the window, then back again 
and stood before me. 

And then of a sudden he straightened | 
sharply. 

“Look at me!” he said. 

I shrank, knowing what was coming— 
terrified. 

“Pals first!’”’ he cried, his finger lifted 
high. 

And he made me the sign. 

“Danny!” I gasped. 

He stepped back, all ready for the 
second call. 

“Danny, listen!” and I tried to catch 
his arm. 

“Pals first!” he cried again, and waited 
an instant, giving me a chance to yield | 
before he made the final call. 

“Wait, lad!” I whispered, pleadingly. 
“Wait! Give me time.” 

His hand hesitated in air, then was 
slowly lowered. 

“What is it you mean to do?” he de- 
manded, coldly. “What’s in your head?” 

I answered nothing, just looked at him, 
torn by the sorrow in his dark eyes. 
Of a sudden these widened. 

“Dominie!”—sharply—“you’re not go- 
ing to throw me down—me!” 

Was I? 

Throw Danny down—Danny? 

I looked at him dazedly, trying to get | 
hold of it, groping like a man through a | 
fog. The room seemed to swim to me. 

“Wait,” I answered him, and sank into 
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a chair, my fingers closed tightly about 
his hand. “Let me think.” 

He stepped back from me. 

“To think that you would round on 
me!” he breathed. 

And, oh, the reproach he voiced in that 
one utterance—the pain! 

“Wait!” I pleaded. 

But he would not. “You'll tell her?— 
you would care?” Then, as I was silent, 
“Oh, you’re mad!” and the boy groaned. 
“Think, Dominie! think what it means! 


| think what we lose!” 


I was thinking of that; taking it all 
into account for him. As for’myself, 
gone now, somehow, was all care for loss 


| of riches and power—comfort, even. 


There was something so much bigger that 
I stood to lose if I made this revelation. 


| There was the respect, the honor, given 
| me by this little girl who had appropri- 


ated me as a father. 

What was Danny saying? 

“Think, think, Dominie,” he was whis- 
pering, “how she will despise you; think 


| how she’ll look at you when she learns—” 


“Oh, don’t I know!” Miserably. 


| “even the little of yourself you’ll have 


to tell!” 

“Oh, lad!” And I looked at him. How 
little he understood that I must needs tell 
all if I would have her believe aught. 
For I knew that only a frank revelation 
of my own damning blot of prison infamy 
could make convincing my denunciation 
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of him. And to do less than convince her 
was to fail in saving her. 

As it was, she would believe me; that 
I knew. Aye, and Danny knew. 

Poor girl! she would have to believe, 
seeing, knowing, the price she saw me 
pay. 

“T shall tell all,” I heard my voice. 

“Not all! Oh, Dominie, you’re not!” 
And now his voice lifted passionately, de- 
riding my folly. “You want this girl to 
know that you’re not a kindly, loving, 
gentle old man—such as she thinks you— 
but a creature embittered and hardened, 
hating society and all his kind—for that’s 
you, by your own admission! ... You 
mean you’re going to tell Jean you’re a 
vagabond tramp, an outcast, a—” 

My pal stopped before the pleading of 
my hand. 

He subsided scornfully. “Hurts, eh, to 
know what she’ll think of you!” And his 
hollow laugh rattled. “I shouldn’t wonder 
if she would have the servants throw you 
out. She ought to!” 

I was silent. He could add no ignominy 
that my imagination had not plumbed. 
Her horror, her loathing, her scorn, all 
were part of the price. 

The other part was the loss of Danny. 

“I’d think well!” came my pal’s voice 
as he paced before me; “for what do you 
gain, Dominie?” Then in bitter con- 
tempt, “Nothing!” 

“Nothing,” I agreed, forlornly. 
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“And she gains nothing!” 
And this time I was silent. 
Somewhere afar in the house I could 


sharp admonitions to Jeff or Mandy. I 
remembered that visitors were expected 
to-night from Holly Court. 


He was remembering, too, for I heard | 


him mutter vexedly. 

“Look here, old chap”—abruptly— 
“we'll just let this matter go now and 
settle it to-morrow—” 

I shook my head. Of a sudden it was 
borne to me that it was settled. 

We were at the end. 


I stood up slowly, holding unsteadily to | 


a chair, looking at my lad with all my 


soul, wondering if it were for the last | 


time. 
“Dominie!” he breathed, reading what 
he saw. 
I bowed my head. 
” 


“Look to yourself, Danny!” I gasped in 


warning. And I lurched blindly toward 


my room. 

At the threshold his voice checked me. 

“Dominie!” He did not move to come 
nearer, but looked at me from where he 
stood, and, as it seemed to me, from 
across a mighty gulf. “You want to 
look to yourself, too; you don’t know what 
they—” 

He swallowed, then burst forth, pas- 
sionately: 


“Have you forgotten that they flung a | 


priest of God into a prison hell for five 
years because he found a dead man in 
a lane with a pistol by his side—” 

“Don’t, Danny!” 

“__a brute whom conscience had killed 
when he found that he had struck once 
too often the sweet young wife who loved 
him—your Marporie?” 

“Please, Danny!”—in agony. 

And I fled. 

In my room, with door closed, I let my 
knees sink under me as they would, let- 
ting me fall, my arms flung wide upon the 
bed, my heart and body spending them- 
selves in the violence of long-imprisoned 
grief. 
night of horror. Again I saw the white 
set faces of my terrified little band of 


Again I felt, again I lived that | 


friends and neighbors; again I heard the | 


sullen murmurs of the men—all angry 
with the law that it should lay its hand 
on me. Again I felt the hard gripping 
of their honest toil-worn hands as they 
told me I had done well—“had played the 
man,” none of them doubting for a mo- 
ment that I had really done this thing 
that they applauded. 

That awful hour when I saw my sheep 
turned wolves, and all that I had pleaded 
for and taught, undone—forgotten. .. . 

And then they had all forsaken me and 
fled. 


Aye, as you have forsaken Him! 


I lifted my head, looking toward the | 
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But it was closed; no one had 
spoken in the room. 

Yet I had heard, or thought I had. 

Nothing there! nothing moving, even! 
Nothing except the red bar of sunset 
light, quivering through the top of the 
old magnolia outside, touching the win- 
dow-panes of the room. It touched me, 
too, throwing my shadow in relief upon 
the white wall beyond the bed, project- 
ing, too, a little bit of the window-sash— 
making two dark lines that intersected 
there. Two dark lines against a field of 
red. 

How like a black cross against an 
Eastern sky! 

How like! And, oh, how far away—O 
God! how far! How faint and lost the 
last, thin remnant of that distant cry: 
Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do! 

And now, as I looked, the picture 
brightened till it seemed afire; then re- 
ceded, slowly lessening in size, like ori- 
flamme borne by One Who led the way. 
.. . | watched till the last vestige faded 
from the wall—till even my own shadow 
there was gone, leaving me alone. 

And still I hung there, eyes upon the 
wall, listening, listening to the memory of 
that far-off cry; trying to find its echo 
in my soul. 

And in that hour I found myself. 

So it came about a little later that, 
having donned my own old ragged vest- 
ments, I climbed for the last time the 
stone fence beside the ‘Victor’s Gate. 
Then, staff in hand, I went sadly down the 
old turnpike to break the heart of Jean. 


(To be continued.) 
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Society’s Misfit. By Madeline Z. Doty. 
The Century Company. 


This is the inside story of what goes on 
behind the bars of reformatories and 
prisons. 

Miss Doty, with the permission of the 
New York State Superintendent of Pris- 
ons, spent a week as a voluntary inmate 
of the State Prison for Women, unsus- 
pected by the matrons, the attendants, or 
the prison doctor. She saw, temporarily 
as one of the “misfits” herself, how ruth- 
lessly society tramples out the self-re- 
spect of those who offend it. She fol- 


| lowed up the cases she had come in touch 
| with. She investigated also what goes on 
_ behind the walls of the reformatory, and 


in the chapters entitled “Why can’t a Kid 


| Write to His Mother?”, “The Genesis of 


the Gang,” and “The Fate of a Reforma- 
tory Boy,” she shows how society’s stupid 


| retributive system catches in its machin- 


| 


ery the all but innocent motives of chil- 

dren and coins them into hate and fear. 
The Introduction,, which was written 

by Thomas Mott Osborne, Warden of 
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Sing Sing Prison, points out how “So- 
ciety’s Misfits” illustrates the depth and 
reality of the nation-wide campaign for 
prison reform. 

Miss Doty was led to undertake the 
personal adventure recorded in “Society’s 
Misfits” because, as one of three women 
members of the New York State Prison 
Commission, she felt it was up to her to 
know how the convicts of her own sex 
lived and were treated. Before this, how- 
ever, she had had an interesting career. 


As a lawyer in New York, she early | 


turned her attention to juvenile courts, 
which she studied thoroughly both here 
and abroad, and through her instrumen- 
tality several important reforms have 
been effected in this branch of the judicial 
system. Miss Doty soon came to the con- 
clusion that reformatories do more than 
anything else to confirm and establish 
criminal tendencies in virtually normal 


children. Some time ago Dr. Kirchwey, | 


temporarily Warden of Sing Sing, intro- 
duced her to a thousand convicts as the 
best friend the man behind the bars ever 
had. 


“Society’s Misfits” is fully illustrated | 


from photographs. 


Soldier Boy, The. By C. Lewis Hind. 


Little sketches of the war. Vivid, im- | 


pressionistic pictures of those who do 
and dare, in the trenches, from day to 
day. 


Under the Apple-Trees. By John 
Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Charming essays by our greatest liv- 
ing writer of Nature appreciation. The 
one essay gives the book its title—all are 
marvelously engaging interpretations of 
the spirit of the natural world. There 
are essays on “The Friendly Rocks,” “The 
Master Instinct,” “Nature Leaves,” “Lit- 
erature and Science,” “Life the Traveler.” 


War-like England. By Ferdinand Ton- 
nies. 


Origin of the War, The. 
Federn. 


By Karl 


Tragedy of Belgium, The. By Richard 
Grasshoff. 

Three books on the War, newspaper 
summaries of certain conditions and 
events that have figured in the great, his- 
tory-making conflict. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. $1.00 each, 
postpaid. 


Writing for Vaudeville. By Brett Page. 

For the first time a treatise on pre- 
paring material for the vaudeville stage 
has been written. The volume that opens 
up this interesting and profitable field, 
starts out with a history of vaudeville, 
its origin and its development. From 
there it passes on to a consideration of 
the various types of features most used 
in vaudeville—the monologue, the play- 
let, the short, one-act musical comedy 
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| and the dialogue as employed by travel- 
ing couples in their one acts of various 


sorts. There is also a section devoted 


| to the popular song, in which field the 
| author of the book has himself been most 


successful. 
An appendix provides a rather remark- 
able collection of specimens of vaudeville 


| work by well-known writers. 


To any one interested in writing for 
the vaudeville stage this book will be 
invaluable. 


Young India:. An Interpretation and a 
History of the Nationalist Movement 
from Within. By Lajpat Rai. B. W. 
Huebsch. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. T. Sunder- 
land, whose preface appears in the book, 
for the following note concerning Mr. 
Rai’s career and the significance of the 
forthcoming volume. Just now, when 
the world is beginning to learn the im- 
portance of the claims of subject nations, 
when there is suppressed talk of revolt 


| inside the warring countries, it is de- 


sirable that the ominous silence about 
India be broken. 

“His home is in Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjab, the large province in the 
Northwest of India. He speaks and 
writes English as well as the Punjabi 
and Hindi languages. He has been a 
lawyer for twenty years—the leader of 
the bar in his city and province, and a 
prominent member of the National In- 
dian Congress. The last time I was in 
India (two years ago) he was being 
extensively talked of for the Presidency 
of the Congress. Mr. Rai is a very active 
religious leader in connection with the 
Arya Samaj, an important and influen- 
tial religious reform movement. He 
wrote the standard history of the Arya 
Samaj and has long been prominent in 
educational work in the Punjab. 

“He has made extended visits to Eng- 
land, Japan and America. He has made 
a comprehensive study of American edu- 
cational systems and of our industrial, 
social, political and religious life. From 
the beginning of the New Nationalist 
Movement in India, he has been promi- 
nent in it. He is proud of his country, 
her civilization, her literature, her great 
future, commensurate with her great 
past. But now she is a subject land, 
ruled by a foreign power—her own peo- 
ple having practically no voice in the 
direction of their national affairs or the 
shaping of their destiny. This grieves 
and galls him as it does a large part 
of the Indian people. The Nationalist 
Movement is a protest against present 
political conditions, and a demand for 
larger freedom and independence. In- 
deed, its aim is self-rule; not necessar- 
ily severence with the British Empire, 
but partnership in the Empire—home 
rule like that enjoyed by Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa.” 
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New Bags—Reminiscent of Grandmother’s Reticule 


Soft, pouched bags, with drawing strings, are what the woman of fashion will 
carry this winter. They are just such bags as brides will delight to choose for the 
honeymoon outfit. 


The bags are of rich silks or velvets, cut on beautiful lines and artistically 
beaded. They are quite the handsomest bags we have had in some years. 


Prices start at $3.75 for a silk bag with steel beads, and go on up to $35 
for an exquisite bag completely covered with beads, and suitable for afternoon or 
evening use. 
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